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Plan to Establish| 70 Lower Cost of Home Building| Pecreased in Year 


n Banks Wider Cooperation Among Various Elements 
~ Home Loa Of Industry Said to Be Necessary 


Adopts Amendments Reduc- 
¢, ing Number From 12 to 
Four and Authorizing Di- 
rect Advance on Mortgage 


Limit on Eligibility 
To System Approved 


Payment of Loans in Bonds of 

‘ Lending Banks Provided to 
Enable Borrowers to Share 
In Profits on Market 


Changing the fundamental principles of 
\the bill CH. R. 12280) creating a Federal 
“home loan bank system, the Senate July 
5 adopted a series of amendments which 


reduced the number of the proposed banks 
from 12 to 4, empowered them to make 
direct loans on mortgage collateral to 
home owners when money is not otherwise 
obtainable, narrowed the list of institu- 
tions eligible for membership, and pro- 
vided for payment of home loans in bonds 
of the loaning banks. 

Three of the amendments were spon- 
sored by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, who previously had announced his 
epposition to the bill, but had stated that 
inasmuch as it was expected to pass, he 
desired to make “as good a bill as pos- 

le” under the circumstances. The fourta 

endment, relating to payment of loans 
bonds of the banks of that district, was 
ered by Senator George (Dem.), of 
rgia. 
a Unopposed by Senator Watson 


There was no record vote on any of 
£ the proposals, and Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, who introduced the home loan 
bank bill in the Senate and is in charge 
of it on the floor, offered no opposition | 
to ony of the amendments. 
The Michigan Senator asserted, with 
reference to his amendment reducing the 


A} 


the «system was going to be successful. 
Holding that belief, he proposed to elimi- 
nate as much of the expense as possible 
by reducing the agencies that would spend 
money “that either must be furnishéd by 
the Government or by the borrower.” 
Respecting the direct loan provision, 
Senator Couzens told the Senate it had 
et a prevision in#the Reconstruction 
&nce Corporation Act allowing direct 
loans “wherever the railroads can find an 
excuse for not getting money privately.” 


Urges Similar Aid for Owners 


“Why shouldn’t we do the same for the 
individual?” he asked. “There are plenty 
of cases in which a home owner can not 
get the money in his home town, and in 
tha’ event he ought to be allowed to go 
direct to the home loan bank with his 
collateral.” 

The provision respecting direct loans 
would be applicable oniy until the Govern- 
ment advances, authorized up to $125,000,- 
000, had been repaid. After that time, it is 
to be assumed, Senator Couzens declared, 
that there will be available funds other- 
wise, else the loan banks will not have 
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Senate Vote Sought 
On Prohibition Repeal 


Action on Plan for Legalized 
Beer Also Is Requested 


A move in the Senate July 5 to dis- 
charge its Judiciary Committee from fur- 
ther consideration of a resolution (S. J. 
Res. 114) for repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment and thus. bring the matter directly 
to the Senate calendar, precipitated a 
general discussion of the question of pro- 
hibition. 

The attempt to discharge the Commit- 
tee met with failure, however, objection 
to its immediate consideration being made 
by Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas. 
The request was entered by Senator Bar- 
bour (Rep.), of New Jersey, sponsor of 
the resolution, who asked unanimous con- 
sent to take up the mction which would 
take the resolution ,from the Committee. 

“I believe that the Senate should plow 

the furrow through to the end and not 
adjourn without acting upon this all im- 
portant matter of repealing the 18th 
Amendment,” declared the New Jersey 
Senator. “If we do so, we then can go to 
the country with a record of haying met 
.every important real ‘ssue of the day.” 
* Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, in- 
troduced a resolution (S. Res. 259) di- 
recting the Judiciary Committee “to pre- 
pare and report to the Senate two con- 
stitutional amendments, one based on the 
declaration contained in the Republican 
national platform respecting the 18th 
Amendment, and the other based on the 
declaration contained in the Democratic 
national platform respecting said 18th 
Amendment.” 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, emphasized that various bills relat- 
ing to prohibition have been before the 
Judiciary Committee since last December 
and have received no action by the Com- 
mittee. He explained that he has made 
repeated attempts to get a vote on the 
modification of the Volstead Act, and de- 
clared that “the time has come to get 
acuion.” He stated that he hepes to se- 
cure a vote not later than July 6 on his 
amendment to the pending home loan 
= bill for modification of the Volstead 

ct. 

Senator Gore told the Senate that “the 
day is not distant when this Senate and 
the Congress must deal with that ques- 
tion,” referring specifically to the 18th 
Amendment. 


Repeal of Tax on Checks 
Is Proposed in New Bill 


Repeal of the tax on checks, drafts, and 
orders for the payment of money is pro- 
posed in a bill (H. R. 12896), which was 
introduced, July 5, by Representative Col- 
lins (Dem.), of Meridian, Miss. 

It was referred to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, which framed the 
original tax legislation. 


|figure was $8,405,554. 
number of banks, that he could not believe | 


"mapping the future work of the body 


ONDEMNING the poor quality and 
high cost of residential building, the 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership places the respon- 
sibility on a lack of organization in the 
building industry, in a report issued as of 
July 6. “etailed plans for correcting the 
situation are founded on a greater measure 
of cooperation among the various ele- 
ments of the building industry. 

Construction costs must be cut before 
houses of high standards can be brought 
within the reach of the wage-earning 
group of our population, it is pointed out. 
Ignorance of cost-saving materials now on 
the market is widespread, according to the | 
report. 

The developrhent of heating, plumbing, | 
lighting and refrigerating equipment is far 
in advance of other phases of housing, it 
is stated. A statement issued by the 
Conference about its latest report follows 
in full text: 

Declaring that the American public pays 
too much for housing that is poor in de- 
sign, emi sera and = a group 





Automotive Products 
Show Gain in Sales 


Abroad During Month 


Larger Shipments of Parts 
More Than Offset Decline 
In Exports of Cars, Says 
Commerce Department 


American exporters of automotive prod- 
ucts increased their shipments slightly 
in May to a total of $8,445,580, ac- 
cording to information supplied July 6 by 
the Department of Commerce. The April | 


The higher figure was entirely accounted | 
for by miscellaneous products, which 
showed an increase of $728,345 over April 
and more than offset the lowered export 


of nationally known architects, builders, 
dealers in building materials and equip- 
ment, engineers, and home economists 
offer detailed plans for the correction of 
this situation in the fifth volume of the 
final reports of the President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
which is published today. The recom- 
mendations of these building authorities 
form part of the com ste program to 
raise the standard of American housing 
that was formulated by the President’s 
Conference at its meeting in Washington 
last December. 

The four parts of this program that have 
already appeared in book form show what 
;improvements in housing and reductions in 
costs can be made through city planning 
and zoning, subdivision layout, home fi- 
nancing and taxation, large-scale opera- 
tions, and household management. But as 
the introduction to this volume states, no 
matter what other economies may be ef- 
fected, construction costs must be cut be- 
fore “new houses of higlt standards can be 
brought within the reach of the wage- 
earning group of our population.” 


Organization Advised 


The essence of the proposed plan to 
lower costs is better organization of the 
building industry. The authors find the 
failure or architects to work with builders, 
the failure cf both these groups to work 
with subdividers, or manufacturers of ma- 
terials and equipment, or home economists, 
or research men, or any of the hundred 
other groups whose activities to produce 
modern housing is ‘at the bottom of the 
peor quality and high cost of home build- 
ing. “If automobiles had been built in 
the past with the same lack of coordinated 
effort which is still typical of some home 
building operations, the automobile indus- 
try would long ago have had to confine 
itself to the limits of a luxury product or 
abandon its efforts.” The appcal for co- 
operation runs liké a refrain through the 
chapters of the volume. 

As one illustration of the evils of un- 
coordniated activity, the architects’ com- 
mittee reports that good design is not pos 

sible so long as subdividers continuc to 
cut up land in narrow rectangular lots 
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value of passenger cars and trucks. May 
exports of automotive parts, exclusive of 
motor vehicles, were valued at $5,361,225, 
or 15.7 per cent more than the April 
amount,.it was pointed out. Parts for as- 
sembly accounted for the greater ‘part of 
the gain. 

The following additional informatioa 
was supplied: 


Services of Division 


Further indications that American ex- 
porters are not relaxing their efforts in 
foreign markets, despite the depression | 
and trade restrictions of various kinds, 
are seen in the large number of inquiries | 
and demands for services being received | 
by the Automotive Division. 

While a large proportion of this unit’s | 
activities consists of intangible services, 
such as providing specific information on 
foreign markets or aiding in adjusting 
trade disputes, it is constantly cooperating 
with American manufacturers to obtain 
for them immediate dollars and cents re- 
turns. 

Assisting American business firms to ob- | 
tain as much business abroad as possible, 
the Division during the last six months | 


has placed agencies for American auto- |‘ 


motive products of widely assorted types | 
in nearly every section of the globe, and 
large orders have resulted almost at once 
in some instances. 


New Agencies Opened 


New agencies for American passenger 
cars have recently been opened in India. 
Denmark, Hong Kong, Norway, Colombia 
and Brazil and for trucks in Greece and 
Norway. 

For automotive parts and equipment, a 
branch of the industry on which the | 
division has recently been concentrating | 
its foreign-trade efforts, agencies have 
been obtained in Brazil, ,.Rumania, Aus- 
tralia, The Netherlands, Spain, Italy and | 
Java. Agencies were also established in | 
Norway and Colombia for the distrioution | 
of American outboard motors. 

In connection with efforts to promote 
sales abroad, the division recently com- 
piled a comprehensive survey of foreign 
outlets for automotive products and it has 
met with enthusiastic approval of the 
trade. 

Sales of Equipment 

Just what part the concentration of the 
Division’s efforts on promotion of parts | 
and equipment played in the May export 
increase cannot be definitely determined. 
Among the miscellaneous commodities 
showing gains, in addition to parts for 
assembly, were pistons, piston rings and | 
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With Baheidels 


[= House special Committee investi- 
gating Government competition with 
private industry will hold no hearings 
as a full Committee until September, it 
was stated orally July 5, by the chairman, 
Representative Snunnon (Dem.), of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This is on the assumption that Con- 
gress will adjourn at the end of this 
week, he stated, adding that if it is 
found that Congress will be in session 
longer than that, arrangements will be 
made to hear other witnesses in the 
District. of Columbia before the ew 
recess. 

It is contemplated that one more 
meeting of the Committee will be held 
before adjournment, but that will be 
an executive session for the purpose of 


during the Summer recess and next Sep- 
tember when the Committee will return 
to sit as a full Committee again. 

After Congress recesses, however, the 
various members of the Committee are 
to go to their districts, and, according 
to:a Committee agreement, each mem- 
ber is authorized to hold individual 
hearings within a radius of approxi- 
mately 500 miles of his home town, and 
report to the full Committee on his in- 





| July, 


Agricultural Prices 


Maintained in Month 


Advances Noted for Cotton, 
Cattle and Butter With 
Most Other Lines Steady 


Prices for agricultural products “have 
shown considerable holding power” in the 
| last month and were fairly steady in early 
the Department of Agriculture 
stated July 5 in a summary of agricul- 
tural market conditions. Cotton, live- 
stock, and butter have advanced, until 
grains were dull and steady, the Depart- 


— said. The statement follows in full 
| tex 


Prices of farm products have shown 
considerable holding power the past month 
and general position was fairly steady in 
early July. Cotton prices have tended 
toward further recovery owing to expecta- 
tion of, weevil injury. Grain and feed 
markets are dull and steady. Livestock 
made further gains in early July prices, 
particularly on hogs and grain-fed steers. 

Tone of the butter market has been 
quite firm since production began to fall 
off. Eggs are steady at the lower level 
reached in late June. Poultry trade has 
been weak and unsettled but markets 
steadied somewhat around the first of the 
month. Fruits and vegetables show few 
| features beyond the usual midsummer 
tendency toward generally lower price 
levels, but carlot receipts are not heavy 
for the time of year. 


Cotton Price Advances 

The cotton marxet advanced one-half 
cent near the first of July. The volume of 
spot transactions in the South continued 
light. Grades and staples mostly inquired 
for were strict low middling to strict 
middling, inclusive, in the lengths 74 and 
15-16 inches. Some markets reported a 
fair inquiry for the very low grades in 
the longer staple lengths. Trade reports 
continue to present estimates of about 6 
per cent reduction in the 1932 cotton 
acreage. The Government report will be 
released on Friday, July 8, showing the 
acreage in cultivation on July 1. Recent 
conditions were rather generally favorable 
for the cotton crop except for cloudy, 
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to Be Continued 


vestigation when the full Committee 
convenes in the District of Columbia 
again in September, Mr. Shannon ex- 
plained. 

A number of complaints have been 
filled with the Committee by private in- 
dustries and representatives of various 
private enterprises requesting the Com- 
mittee to get a date for hearings in loca- 
tions within proximity to the home ad- 
dresses of the complainants, and it is 
with the purpose in view of acquiescing in 
the request that the Committee agreed to 
permit each member to hold hearings 
close to hisihome during the Summer 
months. The Committee decided on this 
course in order to economize on the 
funds appropriated for the purpose of 
the investigation and also with a view 
to taking in as much ground as pos- 
sible. 

The Committee, according to the 
chairman, has received so many com- 
plaints that it would be impossible for 
it to thoroughly investigate each of 
them and report knowingly recommen- 
gations for legislation, so it is necessary 
that the scope of the investigation 
must be narrowed. This necessitates 
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Lower Charges Offset Increase 
In Total Obligations, Accord- 
ing to Treasury 


= the public debt increased almost 
‘14 per cent during the fiscal year 
closed June 30, interest payments on the 
debt actually declined from $611,000,000 in 
1930-31 to $599,000,000 in 1931-32, accord- 
ing to statistical information made avail- 
able July 5 at the Treasury Department. 

Declining interest rates more than off- 
set increases in the debt during the fiscal 
year; the debt rose from $16,801,000,000 to 
$19,487,000,000, but the average interest 
rate on Government obligations was 3.50 
per cent on June 30, 1932, compared with 
3.56 on June 30, 1931, according to the 
figures. Additional information furnished 
follows: 

All of the Government’s borrowing dur- 
ing the fiscal year was done on short term 
issues. 
matured in more than two years. Short 
term borrowing commanded exceptionally 
favorable interest rates during the year. 

During the fiscal year Treasury bills sold 
for a new record low discount, reflecting 
the exceptionally easy money conditions 
which resulted from Federal reserve open 
market operations and from a reluctance 
on the part of banks to enter the com- 
mercial or long-term lending fields. 


Report to President 
By Tariff Commission 
Restrained by Court 


Judicial Intervention Only | 


Effective Before Findings 
Case Points Out 


ing the Tariff Commission from forward- 


ing its report to the President reiative to! 


the adequacy of existing duties on casein, 
has just been issued by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, which has set 
July 11 as the date for a hearing on the 
questions at issue. 

The order granting the restaining order, 
signed by Associate Justice J. Dickinson 
Letts, was issued following an application 
of the National Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation, which at a hearing before 
the,. Commission, June 9, protested the 
Commnission’s procedure in its casein in- 
vestigation. 

Access to Cost Data 

The Federation had requested access to 
certain cost data, obtained by Commission 
accountants in its investigation, which J. 
D. Miller, its counsel, had declared was 
necessary for the domestic producers jn 
the presentation of their case. This re- 
quest was denied by the Commission. 

The court’s order stated that, should 
the Commission forward to the President 
its report of its investigation, the Fed- 
eration “will suffer an immediate and ir- 
reparable injury, loss or damage, for the 
reason that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held, in effect, that, 
when the Tariff Commission has once re- 
ported to the President upon the subject 
matter of any investigation, there is no 
subject matter thereto relating before the 
Commission upon which any order or de- 
cree of this court can operate, and any 
proceedings legally commenced with ref- 
erence thereto become moot.” , 

The Federation’s action in procuring a 
restraining order against the Commission 
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British Market Offers 
Export Opportunities 


Trade Conditions Improved, 
Says Commerce Department 


American exporters have an opportunity 
te maintain or increase business in many 
lines in the British market, particularly 
in foodstuffs, raw materials, and certain 
specialty, machinery and equipment goods, 
according to a Department of Commerce 
statement July 5. 

Despite exchange advantages held by a 
number of important suppliers to the Brit- 
ish market, the United States has held its 
own in the import trade of the United 
Kingdom, it was pointed out. Factors 
which contribute to an improved outlook 


for American sales to Great Britain are} 


a more stable exchange, formulation of a 
definite tariff policy, less emphasis on the 
“Buy British” campaign, and the inability 
of England to obtain adequate raw ma- 
terials or foodstuffs of certain kinds in the 
empire. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

In spite of a very-¢rying period in the 


trade with Great Britain following the) 


abandonment of the gold standard last 
September, American exporters to that 
market have, on the whole, 


many lines there now is a prospect of 
maintaining or even increasing the busi- 
ness formerly done, according to Trade 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


“The Readers’ Sum - 

mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


Only one series of new borrowing | 
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Bill to Fix Wages 
On Publie Works 


Provisions Are Obscure and 
Impossible to Administer, 
Says Memorandum of Sec- 
retary of Labor 


Present Law Ample, 


Declares Mr. Doak 


Bureaucracy Would Be Estab- 
lished and Heavy and Unnec- 
essary Expense Burdened on 
Taxpayers, He Asserts 


President Hoover, has vetoed the bill 
(S. .3847) which would require the 
Secretary of Labor to determine the pre- 
vailing wage rate for any locality where 
Government construction is undertaken, 
for insertion in advertised specifications 
for the contracts. 

The bill vetoed was designed to amend 
the existing prevailing wage law applica- 
ble to construction of public buildings, 
which, although it made mandatory pay- 
ment of not less than the wage prevailing 
in the community where the building was 
located; permitted adjustment of wage 
disputes by negotiation. 

Objections of Secretary Doak 

The President returned the bill to the 

Senate July 1 in a message accompanied by 


|memorandum prepared by William N. 


Doak, Secretary of Labor, in which Secre- 
tary Doak declared that the measure was 
obscure and complex and impracticable 
of administration. The message was 


| placed before the Senate and read July 5. 


Are Forwarded, Order in | bureaucracy across the country, result in 


It would, Mr. Doad said, “stretch a new 


dissatisfaction, endless controversy in en- 
forcement, and in increased expense to the 


| taxpayer.” 
A temporary restraining order, enjoin-| 


Message of Kejection 
The President’s message, in full text, 


| follows: 





managed to} 
maintain their share of the trade, and in| 





“To the Senate: I return herewith with- 
cut approval Senate bill 3847 ‘An Act to 
amend the Act approved March 3, 1931, 
relating to the rate of wages for laborers 
and mechanics employed by contfactors 
and subcontractors on public buildings.’ 

“I attach hereto a memorandum from 
the Secretary of Labor setting out in de- 
tail the reasons for this action.” 

Secretary Doak’s memorandum follows 
in ‘full text: 

The bill should not be approved. It is 
obsecure and complex, and would be im- 
practicable of administration. It would 
stretch a new bureaucracy across the 
country. 

The bill is an amendatory substitute for 
the existing Act of March 3, 1931, which 
is a clear and sufficient law. That law has 
been clarified and reenforced by an Execu- 
tive Order issued last January requiring 
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Postal Fee Measure 


Approved by by House 


Accepts Senate Amendments | 
To Bill Affecting Second 
Class Mail Matter 


A postal bill (H. R. 8817), 


class mail matter, was disposed of in Con- 
gress by agreement of the House to Senate 
amendments July 5 and the bill now goes 
to the President for approval. Approxi- 
mately $500,000 additional revenue will be 
brought into the Treasury, according to 
the bill’s sponsors. 

It requires that hereafter each appli- | 
cation for entry of a publication as second- | 
class matter shall be accompanied by a 
fee of $100. Each request for reentry of | 
a publication as second-class matter on| 
account of a change of title, frequency of 
issue, office of publication, or for other 
reasons, and each request for additional | 
entry of a publication as second-class mat- 
ter shall be accompanied by a fee of $10. 

Each application for venules of as a 
news agent shall be accompanied with a 
fee of $20. Each application for a per- | 
mit to mail matter without stamps affixed, | 
under authority of several acts of Con- 
gress, 
master General, must be accompanied by 
a fee of $10. 

The Post Office Department, according 
to the bill’s sponsors, says there are re- 
ceived each year by the Department 2,500 
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Mr. Hoover Asks Fund to Retain. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, 


YEARLY 


D. C. INDEX 


For Civil Service 


Budget Director Says President 
Seeks to Avoid Discharge 
Of Federal Workers 


PeeetENT Hoover desires that the 
optional furlough system authorized 
in the new economy bill used to avoid 
the discharge of “necessary employes,” J. 
Clawson Roop, Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, declared in a circular ad- 
dressed to the Departments, authorized by 
the President and made public July 5. 

Until definite executive regulation gov- 
erning the furloughs are issued there will 
be no need for invoking the measure, ac- 
cording to Director Roop’s circular, which 
follows: 

To the heads of departments and es- 
tablishments: The Act entitled “an Act 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 30, 1932, pro- 
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First Suit to Recover 
Recapturable Income 


Of Railroad Is Filed 


Government Complaint Says 
Richmond, __ Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac Has Fail- 
ed to Repay $696,705 


The first case ever instituted in an effort 
to recover the recapturable excess income 
of a railroad under the Interstate Com- 


merce Act was filed July 5 in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, by the 
Department of Justice, according to an 
announcement issued, July 5 by the De- 
partment. 

The Department’s complaint declares 
that the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Railroad has failed to pay to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission $696,705 
in recapturable excess income for the 





providing for | 
fees for entry of publications as second | 


and the regulations of the Post-| 


years 1922 and 1923, according to the an- 
nouncement. Payment of the sum has 
been demanded and not complied with, 
and the suit seeks to recover the amount. 
Suit to Recover Filed 
The statement follows in full text: 
wait commen of Justice today filed 


the ySupreme. Court. of the Dis-. 


ee of Columbia against the Richmond, 
Frederickburg & Potomac Railroad to re- 
cover $696,705.68, representing the alleged 
unpaid balance of the defendant’s recap- 
turable excess income for the years 1922 
and 1923. 

The Interstate Commerce Act as 
amended in 1920 provides that when in 
any year a railroad receives net railway 
operating income in excess of 6 per cent 
of the value of its railway property, it 
shall pay one-half of such excess—com- 
monly called recapturable excess income— 
to the United States. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is required by the 
Act to administer any amounts so paid as 
a revolving fund for the purpose of mak- 
ing loans to railroads. 


Amount Due Is Calculated 


More than a year ago the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission determined, after 
|a@ full hearing, that the unpaid balance 
| of the defendant’s recapturable excess in- 
| come for the years 1922 and 1923 was 
| $696,705.68. The Government’s bill of com- 
|plaint alleges that payment of this sum 
has been demanded but that the defend- 
jant has failed to make payment. 

There. has been previous litigation grow- 
ing out of the provisions of the Interstate 
Commmerce Act dealing with rcapturabie 
|excess income, but this is the first suit 
brought for the purpose of recovering such 

income. 


Wheat and Cotton 
| Distribution Directed 


| 


President Signs Resolution for 
Relief by Red Cross 


~ 
President Hoover on July 5 signed the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 418), authorizing the 
| Federal Farm Board to give to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross 40,000,000 bushels of wheat 
|of the Grain Stabilization Corporation, 
and 500,000 bales of cotton of the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation. 
The wheat and cotton will be used by 
the Red Cross, or any organization desig- 


| 


| nated by the Red Cross, for providing food | 
and clothing for the needy, and for live-| 


stock feed in crop-failure areas. 

The measure was adopted by the House 
|on July 1, after having been approved by 
' the Senate _June 30. 


Unemployment Relief Organization 


PRESIDENT HOOVER on July 5 
sent a special message to Congress 


urgently requesting a special appropria- } 


tion of $120,000 for continuing the work 
of the President’s Organization on Un- 
employment Relief, of which Walter S. 
Gifford, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, is Direc- 
tor. Mr. Hoover explained in his mes- 
Sage that an appropriation for the pur- 
pose had been omitted from the second 
deficiency bill. recently passed by Con- 
gress. 

“Should this organization be discon- 
tinued,” said the President, “not only 
would its important functions of stimu- 
lating of private giving and coordina- 
tion be destroyed, but there would be 
grave danger of national, State and lo- 
cal volunteer groups concluding that 
services such as they have rendered were 
no longer necessary. To demobilize this 
organization might easily create wide- 
spread confusion and bring great hard- 
ships when the need is greatest.” 

The message follows in full text: 

The second deficiency bill just passed 
omitted an appropriation for continuance 
of the activities of the President’s Or- 
ganizaton on Unemployment Relief. I 
urgently request that Congress make a 
Special appropriation of $120,000 to con- 


* 


: 


tinue this work over the next fiscal year. 
This organization, of which Mr. Walter 
S. Gifford is Direitor, is comprised of 
leading men and women throughout 
every State and local volunteer effort 
in relief of distress throughout the Na- 
tion. The organization has secured in 
a large way the cooperation of indus- 
try and labor, of the national social wel- 
fare organizations, and has assisted in 
mobilizing a lérge amount of voluntary 
funds and administering local resources 
to the best advantage. This organiza- 
tion is the only agency for national co- 
ordination and stimulation for the mul- 
| titude of voluntary efforts and a clear- 
ing to these thousands of organizations 
| with suggestions and methods for the 
| alleviation of unemployment distress. 
Should this organization be discon- 
tinued, not only would its important 
functions of stimulation of private giv- 
ing and coordination be destroyed, but 
there would be grave danger of national, 
| State and local volunteer groups con- 
cluding that services such as they have 
rendered were no longer necessary. Vol- 
untary effort amongst our people is of 
far more importance both morally and 
financially than the direct aid of local 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 
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PRICE 15 CENTS (Cory 
President’s Group Offers Plan |Debt Interest Rate |Pyesident Vetoes Optional Furloughs Preferred Loans 


Are ‘Provided in 
Relief Legislation 


Conference Report on Bill 
Prescribes Groups to Be 
Given Priority in Making 
Reconstruction Advances 


Plan for Bond Issue 
Is Omitted From Bill 


Monthly Reports Giving Names 
Of Borrowers and Amount of 
Loans Also Required Under 
Compromise Provisions 


Five preferential classes of loans are 
established in the $2,100,000,000 relief bill 
in its provisions relating to private loans 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to agriculture, commerce, indus- 
try and employment, according to the con- 
ference report on the bill filed July 5 in 
the House. 

The bill also has a provision requiring 
nonthly reports “showing the names of 
borrowers to whom loans and advances 
were made and the amount involved in 
each case.” 

Direct Relief Unchanged 

The direct relief provisions are as pre- 
viously announced—that is, a total of 
$300,000,000, $100,000,000 of which is for the 
President to use as he sees fit, and $200,- 
€00,000 for loans to States. 

No bond issue is proposed in connec- 
tion with the construction of public works. 

In regard to the five preferential classes 
of loans the report contains the following 
statement: 

“The effect of the conference action is 
to accept the provisions of the House bill 
as to loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation with a limitation that no bor- 
rower can cbtain a loan unless the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is satisfied 
that the applicant is unable to secure 
funds through banking channels and with 
a provision that, so far as practicable, 
making loans preference shall be given 
five classes of loans for which authority. 
is granted by the Senate amendment.” 

Five Groups Defined 


These five classes of loans’ are: 

To States, municipalities and public 
agencies for projects authorized Fed- 
eral or State laws; 

To corporations formed for providing 
housing for families.of small incomes, or 
for reconstruction of slum areas regulated 
by State or municipal law; 

To private corporations for construction 
of bridges, tunnels, waterworks, etc.; 

To private limited dividend corporations 
for protection and development of forests 
and other renewable natural resources 
regulated by State law; 

To aid in financing construction of pub- 
licly owned bridges for railroads, railways 
and highway purposes, in part self-liqui- 
dating, and part liquidated by taxes. 

Conferees’ Explanation 


That part of the conference report ex- 
plaining the provisions relative to loans 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion follows in full text: 

The House and Senate conferees on the 
bill and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills, Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and Jesse 
Jones, a member of the Board of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, were 
called to the White House late July 5 to 
confer with the President on the bill. 

The House bill authorized $1,000,000,000 
of additional securities of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and placed such 
amount in the same fund as the original 
$2,000,000,000 ($500,000,000 of capital and 
$1,500,000,000 of securities) authorized 
under existing law. The Senate amend- 
ment provides additional securities of $1,- 
800,000,000 and keeps such additional 
amount as a separate fund for the uses 
and purposes stated in the Senate amend- 
ment. The bill as agreed to in conference 
provides for additional securities of $1,800,- 
000,000, such amount to be placed in the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Trade Developments 


Of World Reviewed 


Trends in Italy, Finland, Can- 
ada Said to Be Favorable 


Italy, Finland, Canada, the Philippines, 
and the Shanghai area of China have 
registered the most favorable economic 
developments abroad, as shown by reports 
from its foreign offices, acording to a 
Department of Commerce statement 
July 5 

Conditions are generally unsatisfactory 
in Latin America and conditions are still 
dull in Great Britain, it was pointed out. 
Although South African gold mines are 
operating at record levels, general trad- 
ing is depressed. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In both Argentina and Uruguay the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining foreign exchange is in- 
terfering with the import trade. In Argen- 
tina, exports, though experiencing a sea- 
sonal decline, show little net change as 
compared with this season last year, while 
in Uruguay all commodity markets are ex< 
tremely slow. 

In Columbia, Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
all coffee exporting countries, the decline 
in coffee shipments and prices has reacted 
unfavorably on general business, which 
was already in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Business is practically at a standstill in El 
Salvador, with little change expected untu 
the marketing of the coffee crop in tha 
Fall. 

Conditions have remained dull in the 
United Kingdom, with a tendency toward 
decline in foreign trade, employment, and 
industrial production. Bright spots in an 
otherwise dull situation in: Italy are the 
unusually good crop prospects, the relative 
activity of textile lines (except natural 
silk) and metallurgy, and the seasonal 
decline in unemployment. 

Polish exports continue larger than im- 
ports owing to the extremely heavy restrice 
tion of the latter. Exports from Finland 


{Continued on Page 3 Columm GD) . 
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President Vetoes 
Bill to Fix Wages 
~ On Public Works 


Provisions Are Obscure and 
Impossible to Administer, 
Says Memorandum of Sec- 


retary of Labor 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


certain stipulations in public contracts to 
make effective the manifest purpose of 
the statute. ; 

The law during its brief existence has 
worked with beneficial and generally satis- 
factory results, and without increase in 
personnel or appropriation is being ad- 
ministered so as to accomplish substan- 
tially the ends sought by this legislation, 
without the many objectionable features 
which it would entail. 

The existing law of March 3, 1931,| 
should not be scrapped for this proposed 
amendatory bill with its complexities and 
obsecurities, the results of which could 
only be dissatisfaction, endless contro- 
versy in enforcement, and great increase 
in expense to the taxpayer. 

Existing Statute Outlined 


The present law consists of two funda- 
mental provisions: 

The first is that all contracts on the 

of the United States or the District | 

of Columbia for the construction, altera- | 

tion, or repair of public buildings in ex-| 

Gess of $5,000 shall contain a stipulation | 


that laborers and mechanics employed on | }} 


such work shall be paid not less than the 
prevailing rate of wages for work of a 
similar nature in the city, town, village 
or other civil subdivision of the State in 
which the public buildings are located, 
or in the District of Columbia if the public 
buildings are located there. 

The second provision is that every such 
contract shall contain a further stipula- 
tion that in case any dispute arises as to 
what are the prevailing rates of wages 
which cannot be adjusted by the contract- 
ing officer the matter shall be referred to 
the Secretary of Labor for determination 
and that his decision thereon shall be 
conclusive on all parties to the contract. 

It does not require a determination of 


the rate of wages by any Government of- i, 


ficial before the contract is let, nor even) 
afterwards unless a dispute arises over the 

prevailing rate of wages in the 
Such disputes requiring decision by the 

Secretary of Labor under the present law | 
have been comparatively few because in a 

majority of the cases presented prevailing 

rates of wages as required by that law and 

agreeable to the contractor, the laborers 

and mechanics in the locality and to the | 
contracting officer, have been arrived at 

in the practical way of negotiation and | 
Conciliation without the necessity of for- 

mal decisions. 

Complications Foreseen . 

This new amendatory proposal intro- 
duces a complication into the law by re- 
quiring that the advertised s. oc-fics. tions 
of.every such contract shall contain a pro- | 
vision stating the prevailing rate of wages 
in the city, town, village, or other civil | 


bdivision of the State or the District of | |) 


columbia, as determined by the Secretary | 
of Labor. An enormous amount of prein- 
vestigation would be necessary by repre- | 
sentatives of the Department of Labor be- | 
fore the letting of each contract within the | 


locality. | || 





terms of the Act in excess of $5,000. 


For, unless the fixing of the rate of| 


wages be based upon a thorough personal 
investigation in the locality, the rate stated | 
in the advertised specifications would only | 
provoke dissatisfaction and controversy. | 
Not only would the Government be put to 
great expense, but there would be cost and | 
inconvenience to the contractors and to 
the employes remote from Washington to) 
be represented personally before the} 
Secretary of Labor at Washington for the | 
consideration of their cases, all of which 
the Government would ultimately have to | 
pay for in the contract price. | 
Increased Personnel Needed 

Otherwise, investigations by competent 
representatives of the Secretary of Labor 
at great expense to the Government would 
have to be made in the locality in ad- 
vance of the letting of every contract 
within the terms of this amendatory pro- 
posal. A large increase in the personnel | 
of the Department of Labor would be} 
necessary to deal with matters which ex- 
perience under the present law has dem- 
onstrated in most cases do not arise and 
when they do arise can generally be ad- 
justed through negotiation and concilia- | 
tion to the satisfaction of all concerned. | 

The policy of the present law is more 
practicable in requiring the investigation | 
and decision by the Secretary of Labor in| 
cases only where a dispute arises after 
the contract is let that cannot be set- 
tled by the contracting officer. For that | 
reason a more thorough investigation and 
careful consideration can be given by the} 
Secretary of Labor and his staff in the! 
comparatively few disputes reaching him | 
for decision. 

The present law applies only to public 
buildings and hence requires considera- 
tion only for the rates in the locality | 


proposal applies also to public works and | 
that would involve rates varying from 
one locality or State to another for the 


same work, as, for instance, in levee work | 


on the Mississippi or road building in 
national parks or Government reserva- 


amendment, the Senate restricted the list 
of institutions eligible to become members 
of the loan banks. This amendment elimi- | 
nates from one category 
members those institutions which, Sena- 
tor Couzens said, had a claim to eligibility 


ae | term loans on homes. 
of the building work, but the amendatory | 


membership list without more safeguards 
| than were carried in the bill. 





tions. 
Opposes Fixing Efficiency 


is that for 


|}sence of those safeguards, he moved to 


| eliminate them and succeeded. 
Under the present law the rate of wages | 


Bae 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products ~ 


California farm -group asks lower power 
rate for pumping purposes. ce oes 


Index of agricultural exports for May 
higher than for same month in two preced- 
ing years, Department of es a 

Advances noted in month for some lines 
of farm products with general level of prices 
well maintained. sae & 


Egyptian government stocks of cotton re- 
duced 138, bales in four months, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is informed. 

Page 6, col. 4 

Signs of improvement noted at Boston 
wool market, says Department of Agriculture 
in review of world wool situation. 

Page 6, col. 7 

President signs resolution for distribution 
of wheat and cotton. 

e 1, col. 6 

Farm research, statistics and problems, 
gpg in Yearbook of Agriculture for 
1932. 

Page 3, col. 1 

Appropriations bill for Department of Ag- 
riculture is sent to President. 

Page 3, col. 5 


Farm logan measure is sent to conference. 

Page 3, col. 5 

Penguin eggs being sold in Britain as sub- 
stitute for plover eggs. 

Page 2, col. 5 


Aviation 


European air line installs telegraph service 
for passengers on planes, according to De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 6, col. 7 


Banks and Banking 


Surety pledges for State, county and mu- 
nicipal funds in State banks upheld in opin- 
ion of Attorney General of West Virginia. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Conditions of building and loan associa- 

tions of New Jersey are reviewed by James 


Department of Banking and sete. 9 

’ e 7, col. 
Weekly condition statement of reporting 
member banks in Federal reserve eee: ; 
e 7, co 


Changes are announced in status of State 
banks. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Banks holding larger share of acceptances 
outstanding, says Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Revised list of investments legal for sav- 
ings banks issued by Massachusetts. 
Page 6, col. 1 
National bank suspensions reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 7, col. — 
Senate adopts a: endments to home loan 


bank bill. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Sale of bonds adds $2,500,000,000 to amount 
available for loans held by the Federal land 


banks. 
Page 3, col. 2 
Senator Borah says Congress should re- 
main in session until Glass “currency dif- 
fusion” bill is passed. 


Page 3, col. 5 





Census 


Analyses of production and sales of sev- | 


eral industries, issued by Census Bureau. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Corporation Finance 


Gardner Cowles sworn as Director of Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
Page 3, col. 5 


Congress 


Bills and resolutions signed by the Presi- 
cent. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 
Page 4, col. 5 
Proceedings of July 5. 
Page 3, col. 3 
Three Members of House appointed mem- 
bers of Roanoke Colony Commission. 
Page 2, col. 4 
See also under subject headings. 


Construction 


Policy of Illinois in promoting construc- 
tion of public works as employment relief 
discussed by Louis L. Emmerson, Governor 
of Illinois. 

Page 8, col. 3 

President’s conference offers plan for wider 
cooperation in building industry to reduce 
cost of home construction. 


Page 1, col. 2 | 


First modern apartment house in Czecho- 
slovakia fully equipped with electrical ap- 
pliances reported to Department of Com- 
merce, 


Page 6, col. 2 | 


Bill to require Secretary of Labor to deter- 


mine prevailing wage rate for any locality | 
where Government construction is under- | 


taken vetoed by President. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Conference report filed on relief legislation. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
courts. 


and State 
Page 4, col. 5 


Senate Restricts Proposal to Establish 
System of Banks for Financing of Homes| 


[Continued from Page 1.) _ 


mum of interference by the Government | 
and that only when dispute arises. 
Thus, he explained, the borrower would 
gain something for judicious management 
of his personal finances. 


Speculation Suggested 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, | 


been able to accrue earnings suficient to! 
retire the stock which the Treasury is 
forced to buy under the bill. 


By the adoption of the third Couzens | 


of potential | 


classification only because they made long 


Would Restrict Members 
Many of these institutions do other busi- | 


ness, according to the Senator, and he| 
thought it unwise to let them into the 


In the ab-/| 


There was some discussion in opposition 





“all laborers and mechanics” | to the George amendment that would al-| ation throughout the country. One 


H. McNish, Department Commissioner, State | 


| ture. 


Education 


Public school system discriminated against 
in retrenchment policy of Kentucky and 
other States, says James H. Richmond, Su- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, State of 
Kentucky. Salt 


e 8, ls 
Government books and Suahiientione listed. 
Page 4, col. 6 


e 4, 
State books and publications listed. 
P 4, col. 6 

Library of Congress, accessions Listed. 
, f Page 4, col. 4 


* > 

Engineering 

Unproven claims for divining rod as means 
of locating water and metals underground 
are reviewed by Charles Wells, Junior Engi- 
neer, United States Geological Guy. 3 

’ . , 

American firm given contract for extensive 
improvements to Port of Cartagena, Co- 
lombia. 
| Page 6, col. 6 


Exnorting and Importing 


Index of agricultural exports for May 
higher than for same month in two preced- 
ing years, Department of Agriculture states. 

Page 5, col. 6 

Exports of auto parts increase and more 
than offset decline in volume of car sales 
abroad. 

Page 1, col. 2 

Opportunities for sale of American gootis 

/in British market reviewed by Department 
| of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 4 


| Federal Courts 


Cost of demolition of buildings and secur- 
ing lease, held exhaustible over term of lease 
and not deductible as loss; C. C. A. 9, Young 
v. Commissioner. 

| Page 4, col. 1 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals de- 
| termines appeal of one losing party in inter- 
| ference despite prior filing of suit in equity 


| by another losing party; Nelson v. Berry et | 


| al.; Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Page 4, Bol 
| Journal of proceedings in the Court 
| Claims. 


| 
} 


-2 
of 


Page 7, col. 5 


,| Foreign Markets 


ritish market reviewed by Department 

| of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Norway offers export opportunity for pat- 
|} ent leather, says partment of Commerce. 
' Page 6, col. 1 


‘Foreign Relations 


| President von Hindenburg of Germany, in 
| Independence Day message, expresses hope 
| that President Hoover’s disarmament pro- 
| posals will be successful. 

| Page 3, col. 6 


General Business Conditions 


Continuation of monthly review of indus- 
trial production, issued by Department of 
Commerce. \ 

Page 5, col. 3 

Continuation of weekly review of world 
trade, issued by Department of Commerce. 

Page 7, col. 5 

Economic developments in foreign coun- 

| tries reviewed by partment of Commerce. 

| Page 1, col. 7 

Government policies are credited for sta- 

bilizing of economic conditions in Egypt, in 
advices to Department of Commerce. 

Page 2, col. 6 | 


‘Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing | 


House special committee prepares to con- 
tinue investigation of Government competi- 
tion with private industry. 





Page 1, col. 2 | 


Government Finance 


Interest payments on public debt declined | 
in last fiscal year despite increase in total of 
debt, according to Treasury information. 

| Page 1, col. ¢ 

President, in special m e to Congress, 
| asks —— of $120, to continue 
| wore of Organization on Unemployment Re- 
; lief. 


| Page 1, col. 5 
| House economy group refuses to exempt | 
ae delegates from allowance reduc- 
tion. | 
| Page 2, col. 7 | 
Conference report filed on relief legislation. 
| Page 1, col. 7 | 
Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. 

Page 7, col. 7 


Insurance 


New insurance commission organizes in | 

Mississippi. | 

Page 5, col. 2 | 

Louisiana Legislature votes to have tax | 

collector enforce retaliatory insurance tax 
provisions. 

5, col. 2 


Illinois. 

Page 5, col. 3 

Louisiana Legislature votes to extend li- 

censing law to include benevolent and coop- | 
erative insurers. 


Page 
Four mutual insurers dissolved in 


Page 5, col. 6 
New York Supreme Court holds State In- 
surance Superintendent without right to de- 
cree forfeiture and set amount. 
| Page 4, col. 4! 


READERS’ SUMMARY 


Radio 


or 


Policy of Illinois in promoting construc- 
tion of public works as employment relief 
discussed by Louis L. Emmerson, Governor 
of Illinois. 

8, col. 3 

How uniformity is sought in the nomen- 
clature to define occupations as basis for 
—— classification described by Ismar 

aruch, Assistant Director, United States 
Personnel Classification Board. € ain 

, col, 
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» » » 


First international wireless service in Haiti 


established July 1, Department of Commerce 
is advised, 


Page 6, col. 3 

Decisions by Federal Radio Commission. 
e 6, col. 4 
ree of seven hew radiobeacons to pro- 


Th 
tect shipping completed by Uruguay. 


Page 6, col. 7 


Opportunities for sale of American goods | 
in B 


' abroad. 


‘Postal Service 


President 
| Offices. 


| eral industries, issued by Census Bureau, | 


| Bureau of 


| of Eighteenth Amendment. 


| Public Service 


| eral service, as advised by President Hoover. 


‘Public Utilities 


e 6 

Industrial accident total in California low- 
est since 1914. 

Page 5, col. .6 


Mines and Minerals 


Eighteen fatalities recorded for month in 
industry in West Virginia. 
age 5, col. 2 


P 
Earnings of workers in metal mines lower 

for year due to smaller number of hours 
employed. 
Page 6, col. 1 
Bill to reqeire Secretary of Labor to deter- 
mine prevailing wage rate for any locality 
where Government construction is 
taken vetoed by President. 

Page 1, col. 5 


under- | 


Law Enforcement 


Antikidnaping bill, froviding for maximum 

fine of $5,000 and years in prison, is 

passed by Congress and sent to President. 
Page 3, col, 7 


Leather and Its Products 


Norway offers ope opportunity for pat- 

ent leather, says partment of Commerce. 

Page 6, col. 1 

Earnings of workers in metal mines lower 

for year due to smaller number of hours 

employed. 

Page 6, col. 1 

peeeectien declined in 1930, says 
nes. 


Feldspar 
Bureau of 
Page 6, col. 3 

Fields containing 800,000,000 tons of. bitu- 
minous coal remain unmined in region north 


of Pittsburgh, Pa., says Department of In- 
| terior. 


Page 6, col. 6 
|Market Statistics 


Farm research, statistics and problems, 
wae in Yearbook of Agriculture for 


Page 3, col. 1 
‘Motor Transport 


Exports of auto parts increase and more 
than offset decline in volume of car sales 


Page 1, col. 2 

Coordination of all transportation facilities 

proposed in Belgium to reduce deficits, De- 
partment of Commerce is advised. 


Page 2, col. 7 


National Defense 
Leave for Navy officers now on nonpay 
status. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Patents 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals de- 
termines appeal of one losing party in inter- 
ference despite prior — = suit in equity 
by another losing party; Nelson v. Berry et 
al.; Court of Customs and Patent Ap 

Page 


als. 
» col, 2 


Bill providing for fees for entry of publi- 
cations as second-class mail matter approved | 
by House and sent to President. 

Pagé 1, col. 5 | 


Cachet on mail matter to be carried by 
S. S. “Manhattan,” largest ship ever built 
in America, to commemorate her maiden 
Sear is announced by Post Office Depart- 

ent. } 


Page 2, col. 6 | f 
vi 
. 


The President’s day at the Executive 


Page 3, col. 2 
Production Statistics 


Analyses of production and sales of sey- 





}c 


Page 6, col. 2 
[ichustion declined in 1930, says 
nes, 


Page 6, col. 3 


Feldspar 


Prohibition 


Senate vote asked on resolution for repeal | 


Rules on sale of documentary stamps ex- 
plained by Post Office Department. 

Page 6, col. 7 

Director of Budget Bureau issues orders 

directing optional furlough system in Fed- 


| f 
;t 


Page 1, col. 6 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission or- 
ders 1212 per cent reduction in telephone 
rates pending completion of investigation. 

Page 5, col. 1 

California farm group asks lower power 

rate for pumping purposes. 





Page 5, col. 2 





the minority leader, explained that while | 5t@#8e they have reached.” 


he would offer no opposition to the George 
amendment, he believed it contained some 
elements that were not entirely laudable. 


| Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York. 


|such action in the “palmy days”’ of 1928 





He suggested, as among other possibilities, | puts the Government 
that the amendment would encourage “the | banking business. 
wildest thought of speculation on those | any possibility of successful operation, de- 
| bonds,” and pointed out that holders of | scribing the outlook for the system’s fu- 
capital would watch for opportunities to|ture as comparable to that of a depart- 
| buy them below par and offer them around | ment store at a country cross roads. 


to borrowers*at a profit. 


| There was some discussion during the | Senator Couzens predicted “ 
| day whether the Couzens amendment re- | time” 


ducing the number of banks actually had 
made any difference in the system struc- 
It was pointed out that, while there 
are 12 Federal reserve banks, there are 
numerous branches and agencies in oper- 


S- 


| 
| 


recorded in history, if he will tell us how | 
those jobs can be provided,” interjected | 


Senator Couzens replied that he had 
spoken and worked in favor of unemploy- 
ment insurance and legislation of that 
kind. He recalled that he had sought 


when there was no unemployment. 

He told the Senate his argument had 
fallen on deaf ears, but added that it 
would not serve “to-lift us up by our own 
boot straps now that things are at the 


Doubts Success of Plan 
The Michigan Senator described the bill 
as an “absurdity” and as a measure that 
further into the 
He doubted there was 


Concerning development of the system, 
a good long 
will elapse before the member agen- 
cies subscribe to the $125,000,000 of capital 
that is to be paid by the Treasury, initially. 

In this connection, he said, there was 
nothing in the measure making member- 
ship subscriptions mandatory on the part 


Railroads 


Rate and finance rulings are announced 
by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 4 
Coordination of all transportation facilities 
proposed in Belgium to reduce deficits, De- 
partment of Commerce is advised. 
Page 2, col. 7 
Suit filed by Department of Justice in Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia to 
recapture income of R., F. & P. R. R. in 
amount of $697,705, 
! Page 1, col. 6 


Rubber Products 


Development of world rubber~industry to 
meet expansion of demand in United States 
as shown in statistics gathered by United 
States Census Bureau, discussed by W. M. 
Steuart, Director of the Census. 


Page 8, col. 3 
Shipping 
New docking equipment at Mayaquez aids 


Puerto Rican trade. 


Page 6, col. 6 

Three of seven new radiobeacons to pro- 
tect shipping completed by Uruguay. 

Page 6, col. 7 


ag 
Coordination of all transportation facilities ~ 


proposed in Belgium to reduce deficits, De- 
partment of Commerce is advised. \ 
> Page 2, col. 7 
Cachet on mail matter to be carried by 
8. S. “Manhattan,” largest ship ever built 
in America, to commemorate her maiden 
bee gg is announced by Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


Page 2, col. 6 


Social Welfare 


President, in special message to Congress, 
asks appropriation of $120,000 to continue 
ip of Organization on Unemployment Re- 


Page 1, col. 5 


State Courts 


issue. 


surance Superintendent without right to de- 
cree forfeiture and set amount. 


| State Finance 


Tariff 


| issues order restraining Tariff Commission 


Taxation 

| provisions. 

| Louisiana Senate. 

Tax Appeals summarized. 


ing lease, held exhaustible over term of lease 
| and not deductible as loss; C. C. A. 9, Young 
Page 1, col. 1 | v. Commissioner, 


Wild Life 


North Dakota discussed by Burnie Maurek, 
Game and. Fish Commissioner, 
North Dakota. 


Supreme Court of Mississippi dismisses 
juits in which Reapportionment Act was at 


Page 7, col. 6 
New York Supreme Court holds State In- 


Page 4, col. 4 





Surety pledges for State, county and mu- 


nicipal funds in State banks upheld in opin- 
| fon of Attorney General of West Virginia. 


e 5, col. 7 
Maine sells $2,000,000 in highway and 


bridge loan bonds. 
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Supreme Court 


Three justices of Supreme Court sitting o: 


arbitration tribunals with no extra remuner- 
ation. 


Page 2, col. 5 


Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 


rom ee 


report to President in case in- 
‘olving tari 


on casein. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Louisiana Legislature votes to have tax 
ollector enforce retaliatory insurance tax 


Page 5, col. 2 
Bill proposing chain store tax passed by 


Page 7, col. 6 
Decisions promulgated by the Board of 


Page 4, col. 4 
Cost of demolition of buildings and secur- 


Page 4, col. 1 
Repeal of tax on checks, drafts and orders 


or payment of money is proposed in bill in- 
roduced in House. 


Page 1, col. 1 
Measures for preservation of wild life in 
State of 
Page 8, col. 1 





Workmen’s Compensation 


Compensation award held payable to wid- 


ow's administratotr in North Carolina. 


Page 5, col. 6 


Three Justices Sitting 
In Arbitration Cases 


Get no Extra Remuneration for 
Services 


Three justices of the Supreme Court 
are sitting on arbitration tribunals this 
Summer without extra remuneration, ac- 
cording to information obtained at the 
Department of State July 5. ° 

They are the Chief Justice, Charles 
Evans Hughes, who is chairman of the 
Guatemalan-Honduran boundry dispute; 
Owen J. Roberts, associate justice, who is 
chairman of the German-American Mixed 


Claims. Commission, and Willis Van De- 
vanter, associate justice, who is a member 
of the Canadian-American arbitral board 
for the settlement of the “I’m Alone” 
rum-running case. 

Chief Justice Hughes has been sitting 
in Washington with other members of the 
Guatemalan-Honduran Boundary Com- 
mission, while Justice Roberts has been 
holding sessions of the German-American 
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Egyptian Finances 
Put on Sound Basis 


Government Policies Are Given 
Credit for Stabilization of 
Economic Conditions 


In view of tne Geczine in cotton prices 
and tourist traffic and the depreciation of 
currency, Egypt was faced during the lat- 
ter part of last year with serious economic 
developments; yet, as a result of reduced 
governmental expenditures and the reduc- 
tion of cotton acreage, the Government 
was able to put through a program of 
sound public finance and commercial poli- 
cies which definitely has aided the country 
in weathering a difficult period, according 
to a report prepared by the Regional Di- 
vision. . 

Governmental recipts have been less, 
but with lowered expenditures it appears 
that a surplus is in sight for the year. 
The effects of the cotton area restriction 
policy became evident during the past 
year, when the cotton crop showed a 
sharp drop from 1930. 

As a result of the favorable financial 
position, the Government was able to 
grant additional aid to agriculture in the 
form of postponement of loan payments. 

The yield of other crops, especially 
sugar cane, compared favorably with the 
preceding year. Fair progress was made 
in the execution of the public works pro- 
gram, though a slowing up is presaged by 
the decline in governmental revenues. 

There was a sharp drop in the foreign 
trade turnover, especially in imports, 
which brought about a large reduction in 
the adverse trade balance. Purchases 
from the United States were less.—(Is- 
sued by Department of Commerce.) 


Cachet to Mark Mail 
On Maiden Voyage o 


Steamer ‘Manhattan’ 





Post Office Department to 
Commemorate First Trip 
Of Largest American- 
built Sea-going Vessel — 


A special cachet to stamp letters car- 
ried on the first voyage of the S. S. “Man- 
hattan,” the largest ship ever built in 
America, will be issued in August by the 
Post Office Department, it was announced, 
July 5. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

On Aug. 10, 1932, the S. S. “Manhattan,” 
the largest ship ever built in America, 
will sail on its maiden voyage from New 
York to Queenstown, Plymouth, Havre 
and return. The “Manhattan” was con- 
structed by the New York Shipbuilding 
Co. at Camden, N. J. 


Cachet on Letters Carried 


To commemorate this voyage, the Post* 
Office Department has prepared a special 
cachet which will be used on letters to be 
carried on the Manhattan fully prepaid at 
the ordinary letter rate applicable to the 
foreign country in which they are to be 
delivered. Such letters must be sent to 
the seapost clerk, S. S. “Manhattan,” New 
York, N. Y., not later than August 8, 1932. 

Letters addressed for delivery in this 
country may also be sent on this first 
voyage. : They will be kept on the ship} 
until it has completed its round trip to 
New York and then will be sent forward 
from New York by the ordinary means if 
they are prepaid at the ordinary domestic 
letter rate. They will be forwarded from 
New York by air mail if they are prepaid 
at the domestic air mail rate. They will 
be forwarded from New York under reg- 
istration if paid the additional fee ap.- 
plicable. 

Dispatch of Mail Matter 


Letters addressed for delivery in for- 
eign countries in the Western Hemisphere 
or in transpacific countries, letter mail for 
which is usually dispatched via the Pacific 
coast, will likewise be kept on the ship un- 
til it has completed its round trip to New 
York. Such letters will be forwarded from 
New York by air if they are prepaid at the 
air mail rate. 

A most attractive official cachet has been | 
designed by the Department to be used on 
letters to be despatched on the “Manhat- 





Belgium Plans 
Coordination of 
Transport Lines 


Concentration of All Rail- 
way, Auto and Waterways 
Facilities Under One Man- 
agement Proposed 


Coordination of transportation facilities 
in which it is interested is being attempted 


by the Belgian government in order to cut 
down the drain on the treasury caused by 
railway deficits and losses on inland 
waterways operations, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce statement July 5. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The Belgian government, in an effort to 
reduce the drain upon the treasury result- 
ing from deficits of the railroad companies 
in which it is interested and the direct 
losses sustained in the operation of inland 
waterways, is taking steps to coordinate 
the transportation facilities of the country, 
according to a report from Assistant Come , 
mercial Attache Leigh W. Hunt, Brussels. 


Three Courses Considered 


It-is believed that the coordination will 
follow three courses: 

1. Concentration under one management 
of the various means of transportation 
serving large~cities. 

2. Collaboration between rail and water 
transportation. 

3. Collaboration between rail and high- 
way transportation. 

The Government passed a law in March 
which allows it to require the bus com- 
panies to pay a royalty to the railroad 
companies. This has not yet been re- 
quired. One of the large rail companies 
is developing a. business service, and it 
is believed that another one will adopt 
the same_method of meeting competition, 
- — until electrification plans progress 
urther. 


Auto Competition Studied 


In order to meet the competition of pri- 
vate automobiles in the transportation of 
passengers, the national railways are car- 
rying on experiments to improve the 
speed, comfort and schedules of the trains. 
On one of the secondary lines, motor rail 
cars are replacing steam facilities. Due 
to the decrease in operating costs, the 
motor rail cars are competing success- 
fully with the private bus services in that 
territory. 

A deep study is being made of electri- 
fication and its problems. On the basis 
of preliminary reports, the cost of electri- 
fying the lines will save an equivalent to 
i0 per cent annually’ on the capital in- 
vestment involved. 


Allowance Cut Favored 
For Conference Delegates 


The House Committee on Economy at 


}a meeting on July 5 refused to exempt 


American delegates to the Disarmament 
Conference and the Radio Telegraphic 
Conference both in session in Geneva, 
Switzerland, from the provision in the 
economy statute recently enacted reducing 
the per diem allowances abroad to $6. A 
Senate resolution proposed to make the 
exemption. 


tan” and it is anticipated that first cover. 
collectors throughout the country will take. 
advantage of the opportunity offered them 
and will see that their letters are on board 
the “Manhattan” in plenty of time before _ 
the date of sailing. 

The attention of first cover collectors is 
called to the increased postage rates and 
air mail rates that will apply in the do- 
mestic service and to certain foreign coun- 
tries, effective July 6, as has been previ- 
ously announced. = 

If United States stamps are not avail- 
able to prepay postage on the first voyage 
covers, a postal money order, payable to 
the postmaster at New York, for the cor- 





rect amount of postage should be sent with @% 


the covers to the seapost clerk of the S. S. 
“Manhattan.” 

Letters addressed for delivery in Europe, 
Asia and Africa will be dispatched on- 
ward by air mail from London, France or 
Amsterdam, if prepaid the additional air 
mail fee applicable for such dispatch. 
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employed under contracts within the law, 
but the amendatory proposal requires the 
determination of the rate of wages for | 
the “various grades of mechanics and| 
laborers,” clearly indicating that the rate| would enable a borrower, in event loan | 
is to be determined not only for the dif-| bank bonds fell below par, to acquire them 


ferent trades, as bricklayers and car- at the market price and pay off hi 
penters, but for the different grades of | ——— a = 5 me = =! 


such wrokers within each trade, which ; : ; ; “i 
would require an official determination of |0f, Labor at the time the work is under- 
the comparative efficiency of individual] | t@ken. : 
workers employed on the work by the con- | This not only requires the Secretary of 
tractor or subcontractor. | Labor to determine in such cases the pre- 
The amendatory proposal provides for | V@iling rate of wages, but necessarily also 
fixed monetary penalties and deductions |‘? determine whether the work is such as| 
to be imposed upon the contractor for | could be done by contract; and there is! 
violations, thus excluding the idea that he |20 Provision as to the method of deter- 
may be otherwise penalized. The present | Mining such facts or for any method’ for 
law affords superior protection by leaving |€™forcing the findings of the Secretary 
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European: 


of any one. The Federal Reserve Act, he 
said, compelled all National banks to be 
members at once, “and yet we know how 
long it took the reserve system to get | 
under way.” 


| low liquidation of debts to the loan banks | sible result of the Couzens amendment, | 
by payment in bonds of such banks, but | therefore, it was suggested, may be merely | 

it was accepted without a record vote. | to increase the number of branches and | 
This provision, its sponsor declared, | agencies. 


8 
Mixed Claims Commission at his homc General: Walter 8. Reilly 
near Valley Forge, Pa., while Justice Van 
Devanter is working independently on the 
“I’m Alone” case. The latter case is sched- 
uled for a decision in the Fall, according 
to the Department of State. 

The Department stated that the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court so far had 
declined to take any remuneration for 
their work and that Chief Justice Hughes 
had said he considered it the duty of the 


Mortgage Relief Sought | 
In resuming his explanation of the bill, | Proposes Only Four Banks 

interrupted by the recess of July 1, Sena-| Senator Couzens said Senator Watson 
tor Watson told the Senate one important | had been “issuing statements” to the ef- 
purpose was to enable home loan agencies | fect that the bill was going to pass the 
|to be lenient with those on whose homes aate as gous os a vote could be reached. 
they hold mortgages. He said “that is, or | 4n view o; at, he declared, he w: 
loushscte be” of peime comeern to the Sen. | 40.000 the Bill made ga heinta) one ~~ a these patriotic services 
ate at this time, as well as any other, time. | sible. | OE*EEe COUNTY: 
| Senator Couzens maintained, however,|. “To that end,” he continued, “I shall | 
that the purpose would not be achieved.| Seek to have an amendment adopted to| 
He asserted that there was no doubt of |Teduce the number of banks from 12 to 4. 
the necessity for helping the small home| And before we get through, I am going 
aie | to propose a substitute to create a home 
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Penguin Eggs Substituted 
For Plover Eggs in Britain 


the matter of breach of its stipulations to |0f Labor. 
be treated like a breach of any other stip- |! 


ulation of the contract. 


For that reason all consequences of a| 


breach to the laborers and mechanics, to 
the Government, and to the contractor 
or subcontractor, may be taken into ac- 
count in determining whether the con- 
tract should be abrogated or what other 


measure should be taken by the Govern- | 


ment. 
Wage Basis Questioned 

The amendatory proposal introduces a 
further new provision declaring that when 
any of the departments or independent 
establishments of. the United States, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, per- 
forms work “by Government plant and 
hired labor” which could have been per- 
farmed under contract, but not includ- 
ing work in arsenals or navy yards, or 
work performed by the Panama Canal, 
such departments, and establishments, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, shall 
also pay not less than the prevailing rate 
of wages as established by the Secretary 


| cality for use in determing the pre- | 


|meant by 





This new provision is obscure 
nm many respects. 


Provisions Declared Indefinite 
For instance, it does not State any lo- 





vailing rate of wages for the purposes of | 
this provision or whether it is subject to| 
the $5,000: minimum limitation stated in 
another section of the bill relating to 
public works. Further, as to what is| 

“work” and whether “hired | 
labor” would include permanent employes 
paid by the date or month at rates fixed 
according to other laws. 

Also, whether the provision applies only 
to work that is being done both in a 
Government plant and by hired labor or 
applies to either situation. A further ob- 
scurity is whether the provision is to ap- | 
ply when the work is done by Government 


be done under contract. | 

The whole design of the new amenda- 
tory proposal requires an expansion of 
bureaucratic control over activities which 





“But this is not the way to help him,” loan division in the Reconstruction Fi- 
said Senator Couzens. “How is this to help | 4mce Corporation. 


those who have no jobs? What are we do- 
ing by this bill to enable those men, 
whose homes are mortgaged, to earn 
money? 


the corporations who would borrow from 
the loan banks»-would be in a position 
where they could carry the home buyers 


longer. He believed those agencies are not | Uvalde, Tex., July 5, as members of the| 


eager to foreclose, if they can avoid it, be- 
cause they do not want the property. 
Employment Discussed 
The Michigan Senator argued, in an- 


House Group Appointed 


F : : 
Senator Watson replied that “certainly” | oF Roanoke Celebration 


Three Representatives in Congress were 
appointed by Speaker Garner (Dem.), of 
j Reaneike Colony Commission to report a 
|plau for the celebration in 1934 of the 
| 350th anniversary of the birth of English- 


| swer, that he failed to see how anything speaking civilization in America on Roa- 


can be accomplished by “putting the cart|noke Island, N. ©. The three members 


before the horse.” 


|named are Representatives Warren 


“Whenever we provide jobs,’ Senator |(Dem.), of Washington, N. C., Bloom 
Couzens added, “there will be no question | (Dem.), of New York City, and Bacharach 
plant and hired labor but is let out to| about the money for loans. There will be| (Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. J. The com- 


plenty of money for mortgages, and no 
concern will be shown about the mort- 
gages.” 

“The Senator from Michigan can do a 


now function effectively with the mini-|real public service and one that will be 


| mission is created under a resolution (H. 
| Con. R. 26) which passed the House June 


| 9, was amended in the Senate June 24 and 


at Senate amendment agreed to by the 


House June 27. 


The British palate has developed a 
penchant for penguin eggs as a substi- 
tute for plover eggs, long considered a 
delicacy in England, according to a re- 
port to the Commerce Department from 
its London Office. 
| Recently a shipment of 280 dozen pen- 
guin eggs were received by air mail from 
South Africa and distributed to a number 
of hotels and restaurants, where they were 
featured on the menu. This was the first 
commercial shipment, although a sample 
shipment was received some time ago. 

The eggs met with a ready sale to the 
higher class restaurants, hotels, and fash- 
ionable grocery stores, where they were 
offered as a substitute for plovers’ eggs, 
which have been prohibited by law for 
the past two years. 

Penguin eggs are about two and one- 
half times the size of hen’s eggs, are said 
to resemble the taste of plover eggs, and 
do not taste fishy. They can be boiled, 
baked or fried; and are claimed to be 
nourishing, easily digestible and contain a 
large proportion of the phosphorus.—(De- 





jpartment of Commerce.) 
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Farm Research 
And Activity for 
Year Discussed 


Latest Discoveries, Statistics 
And Problems Outlined in 
Yearbook of Department 
Of Agriculture 


The Yearbook of Agriculture for 1932, 
containing articles by specialists explain- 
ing the latest discoveries and conclusions 
ot the Department of Agriculture, statis- 
tics on agriculture, and discussions of the 
land use problem, the farm credit situa- 
tion and numerous allied subjects, has just 
been made public by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Agricultural science is never more val- 


@uable than when the battle is going 


against agriculture,” the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, said in a fore- 
“It is indispensable 


at the first line of defense—the cost-of- 
production line. Research that lowers pro- 
duction costs is not hostile to production 
control. Lower costs and production con- 
trol are not antagonistic but comple- 
mentary aims.” 


Farm Subjects Discussed 


“Not to carry on agricultural research 
would mean neglecting one of the great- | 
est sources of private and national wealth,” 
he declared. 

The volume contains the annual report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
President; numerous brief articles describ- 
ing the work of the Department and the 
conclusions based thereon, under the gen- 
eral title “What’s New in Agriculture;” and 
other series of articles under the generai 
titles “Farm Mechanization,” “Our Land 
Use Problems,” “Farm Data in 1930 Cen- 
sus,” “How to Use Farm Credit,” “New 
Uses for Farm Products,” Fertilizer De- 
velopments, ” and “Living Standards on the 
Farm.” It contains 975 pages, of which 
about 380 are devoted to statistical tabu- 
lations giving a picture of agricultural pro- 
duction, stocks, trade, and other factors. 

Secretary Hyde’s foreword to the volume 
follows in full text: 

Research As Public Function 

Throughout the civilized world agricul- 
tural research is largely a public function. 
It is so because few individuals or even 
corporations have the scientific interest, 


sonal incentive to do it well. As a private 
enterprise, it generally does not pay, prin- 
cipally because the benefits can not be mo- 
nopolized but must be shared with the 
community. Publicly conducted, however, 
it pays large dividends. Not to carry on 
agricultural research would mean neglect- 
ing one of the greatest sources of private 
national wealth. 

This sounds like a truism, but it is apt to 
be forgotten in a period of depression such 
as that through which we are now pass- 
ing. It may be supposed that the worth 
of agricultural research should be judged 
by the prevailing level of agricultural pros- 
perity. That supposition leads to the con- 
clusion that farm research should be 
glackened whenever profits fall. One might 
fs well say that an army should drop its 
fweacons at the first reverse. 

The fact is that agricultural science is 





fever more valuable than when the battle 
és going against agriculture. It is indis- 
persable at the first line of defense—the 
cost-of-production line. Agricultural 
gcierce shows farmers how to reduce their 
costs not only in production but in mar- 
keting. It is at once their protection 
against excessive loss and their best guar- 
‘anty of renewed prosperity when the tide 
turns. Research that lowers production 
costs is not hostile to production control. 
True, more units may be produced when 
unit costs are lowered unless farmers take 
steps to prevent that development. But 
they can and should take such steps. 
Lower costs and production control are 
not antagonistic but complementary aims. 


Recent Results Shown 
The United States Department of Agri- 


culture is primarily a research institution, : 


with correlated service functions. It pre- 
senis in this yearbook, in short popularly 
written’ articles, a partial account of its 
mosi recent results. For a full accounting 
10 such volumes would be required. It 
would be truer to say that a full report, 
certainly a full report each year, is impos- 
siblc, because the Department’s work is a 
continuous activity rather than a set of 
isolated projects pigeonholed in calendar 
years. What is discovered one year is not 
necessarily applied at once, though it has 
a@ practical application eventually. 

The information contained in this vol- 
ume, though constituting only a sample 
of the Department's latest discoveries and 
conclusions, bears witness to the practical 
value of what the Department does. It is 
a cross section of an immense structure of 
growing knowledge, cut so that the reader 
may infer the shape and character of the 
whole. The volume is the sixth in a series 
similarily organized. Each article is the 
work of a specialist. 

Besides miscellaneous articles published 
under the heading “What’s New In Agri- 
culture,” the yearbook contains groups of 
articles on important themes. It includes 
also the Secretary’s report to the President 
and a section giving the most significant 
agricultural statistics. 


Postal Fee Measure 
Is Sent to President 





House Accepts Senate Changes 
In Second Class Mail Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
applications for entry of publications as 
second class matter, 2,000 applications for 
re-entry on account of change in title, fre- 
quency of issue, office of publication or 
other reasons, 100 applications for registry 
as news agents, and 15,000 applications 
for permits to mail matter without stamps 
affixed. About 3,900 second class publica- 
tions are discontinued each year. These 
figures were submitted to the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads by 
the Department. 

Two other measures regarding postal 
charges were called up in the House July 
5 and sent to conference to adjust differ- 
ences between the House and the Senate 
over the latter’s amendments. These were: 

() A bill (H. R. 10494) to provide a 
postage charge on notices to publishers re- 
garding undeliverable second-class mail 
matter, a bill which its sponsors say would 
bring into the Federal Treasury additional 
revenue of $250,000 a year, by its imposi- 
tion of a 2-cent charge on each such 
notice. 

(2) A bill (H. R. 10246) prohibiting 
money orders for more than $100 in each 
case but providing in the House proposal 
for increases in the intermediate scale of 
charges and in the Senate measure vest- 
ing authority in the Postmaster General 
to fix and revise fees with a view to pro- 
moting the service to the public and in- 
suring revenue adequate to pay the cost, 
and mect competitive rates. 


Expand Loan F unds 





Sale of Bonds Adds 2,500 Mil- 


lions to Amount Available 
For Accommodations 


New subscriptions to the capital stock of 
the Federal land banks by the Treasury 


Department have enabled the banks to 


issue $2,500,000,000 in bonds, increasing 
their lending power by that amount, ac- 
cording to oral informaion made available, 
July 5, at the offices of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

Capital stock purchased by the Gov-~ 
ernment during the last five months has 


amounted to $125,000,000, the maximum au- 


thorized by Congress in January, and the 
original act creaing the land banks per- 
mits them to issue bonds up to 20 times 
their paid in capital stock, according to 
the information. 

‘ Additional information furnished fol- 
Ows: 

Not all of the 12 land banks had issued 
the limit of bonds permissible before the 
new subscriptions to capital were made 
by the Government. These institutions 
will have in addition to their new bor- 
rowing power that which they had not 
drawn upon previously. 

The new subscriptions, the last of 
which were made on the last day of the 
fiscal year just closed, lowered the ratio 
of land bank bonds outstanding to capital 
paid in from 18 to 1 to 6 to 1. 


President Directs 
Optional Furloughs 


In Federal Service 


Director of Budget Bureau 
Says President Seeks to 
Prevent the Discharge of 
Government Workers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
vides in Part II, Title II, section 216, as 
flolows: 

“Sec. 216. In order tc keep within the 
appropriations made for the fiscal year 
1933, the heads of the various executive 
departments and independent establish- 
ments of the United States Government 
and the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are hereby authorized 
and directed to furlough, without pay, such 
employes carried on their respective rolls, 
such time as in their judgment is neces- 
sary to carry out said purpose without dis- 
charging such employes, the higher sala- 
ried to be furloughed first whenever pos- 
sible without injury to the service: Pro-| 
vided, that rules and regulations shall be 
promulgated by the President with a view 
to securing uniform action by the heads 
of the various executive departments and 
independent Government establishments 
in the application of the provisions of this 
section.” 

The furloughs mentioned in section 216 
are in addition to those prescribed -in 
Title I of the Act, which title provides in 
section 110 that the appropriations or por- 
tions of appropriations unexpended by| 
reason of the operation of that title shail 
not be used for any other purpose, but 
shall be impounded and returned to the 
Treasury. The purpose of section 216, 
which does not involve the impounding | 
of funds, is to afford a means for obviat-| 
ing the necessity of discharging employes 
who otherwise might have to be separated 
from the service to keep within the appro- 
priations for 1933. It is the desire of the} 
President that the provisions of this law 
be administered so as to avoid as far as 
possible the discharge of necessary em- 
ployes. 

Executive regulations to govern in the 
application of section 216 will be promul- 
gated at the earliest date practicable. In 
the meantime, however, in view of the 
ultimate savings which may be secured 
from furloughs without pay under section 
216, and in view also of the provisions of | 
section 317 of the same Act which con- 
templates transfers of appropriations it 
would appear unnecessary to now make} 
such an apportionment of the appropria- 
tions for 1933 as would require the im- 
mediate invoking of the furlough provi-! 
sions of section 216. 

By direction of the Presiient. 

(Signed.)—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget (No. 314). 


Leave for Navy Officers 
Now on Nonpay Status 


According to the provisions of the 
“Economy Bill” signed by the President on 
June 30, all leave for officers of the Navy 
after July 1 must be on a non-pay status. 
There are a number of naval and marine | 
officers on leave from their ships and sta- 
tions in various parts of the United States, 
and the Department desires to bring this | 
provision to their attention. 


Leave is customarily granted as officers 
are transferred for duty, and these trans- 
fers are unusually heavy in June and July. 
As many of these officers receive authority 
for leave from their ships or statiens, it | 
is difficult for the Navy Department to 
communicate with them in all parts of 
the country. 

The Department desires to call to the | 
attention of all naval officers that any offi- | 
cer on leave, or delay status of orders | 
prior to reporting to new duty, should bear 


afier June 30, 1932, will be in a non- “pay 
status. 


men.—(Issued by tHe Department of the! 
Navy.) 





. The... 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


duly 5, 1932 


9:30 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called to discuss relief 
legislation. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 M—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Gardner Cowles, publisher 
of the Des Moines (Iowa) Register and 
Tribune, recently appointed a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, ¢alled 
to pay his respects. 








men of Ameri¢a. 


2:30 p. m.—Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary 
of Agriculture, called to discuss agricul- 
tural matters. 





4:10 p. m.—Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State, and James G. Rogers, 
Assistant Secretary of State, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

6 p. m.—Senate and House leaders 
called to discuss with the President the 


in mind that any leave or delay taken | 


This provision does not affect enlisted 


12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- | 
graphed with a group of Modern Wood- | 


a“ 


Under Conference Relief Bill 


Plan for Bond Issue Omitted; Monthly Reports 
Of Borrowers Are Required 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
same fund as the original $2,000,000,000 au- { power in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


thorized under existing law. 

The House bill broadened the class of 
persons to whom loans can be made (both 
with the old money and the new money) 
so as to include any person whatsoever, 
and permitted the loan to be made for any 


poration to extend the term to five years. 
The bill as agreed to in conference re- 
tains the provisions of the House bill, ex- 
cept that loans of the character enumer- 
ated in the Senate ameridment, to which 
under the conference agreement prefer- 
ence is given, may be made for not exceed- 
ing 10 years, with a further provision that 


purpose whatsoever, so long as the loan/sych loans may be made for a longer 
was to aid in financing agriculture, com- | period when the corporation finds it neces- 


merce, industry, or housing, including fa- 
cilitating the exportation of agricultural 
and other products, or, to assist in the 
relief of unemployment, whereas under 
existing law the authority to make loans is 
confined to lending to banks, insurance 
companies, railroads, and certain other 
specified institutions. Under existing law 
no express mention is made of loans to aid 
in housing or in relief of unemployment. 

The Senate amendment leaves un- 
touched the authority of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation under existing 
law in its use of the funds provided by 
existing law. It provides (sec. 1) that the 
corporation may use the new money in 
making loans to finance self-liquidating 
projects as follows: 


Uses Authorized 
For New Funds 


(1) To States, municipalities, and pub- 
lic agencies to aid in financing projects 
authorized by Federal or State law. 

(2) To corporations formed for provid- 
ing housing for families of low income, 
or for reconstruction of slum areas, which 
are regulated by State or municipal law. 

(3) To private corporations for construc- 
tion, replacement, or improvement of 
bridges, tunnels, docks, viaducts, water 
works, and canals devoted to public use. 

(4) To private limited-dividend corpora- 
tions for the protection and development 
of forests and other renewable natural re- 
sources, regulated by State law. 

The, Senate amendment also authorizes 
the making of loans to aid in financing 
the construction of publicly-owned bridges 
for railroad, railway, and highway r- 
poses, in part self-liquidating and in part 
liquidated by taxes imposed under laws 
heretofore enacted. 

The total amount for the above purposes 
under the Senate amendment is $1,460,- 
000,000. 

The effect of the conference action is to 
accept the provisions of the House bill as 
to loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, with a limitation that no bor- 
rower can obtain a loan unless the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is satis- 
fied that the applicant is unable to secure 
funds through banking channels, and with 
@ provision that, so far as practicable, in 
making loans preference shall be given to 
the five classes of loans for which au- 
thority is granted by the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The House bill adopted the provisions of 
existing law that loans by the corporation 
cannot be made after Jan. 22, 1933, sttb- 
ject to the right of the President to ex- 
tend the period for not more than one 
year. The Senate amendment provides 
that the new loans authorized by it may be 
made at any time during the life of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
bill as agreed to in conference adopts the 
provisions of the House bill. 

The House bill retained the provisions of 
existing law as to the term for which loans 
may be made, namely, three years, with 





Senate 
7s Senate convened at 10 a. m., July 
5, pursuant to an unanimous con- 
sent agreement entered into July 1, with 
the bill (H. R. 12280) creating a Fed- 
eral home loan bank system as the pend- 
ing business. (Discussion on page 1.) 


Senator Watson (Rep.) of Indiana, 
sponsor of the measure, continued his 
explanation of the home loan bank bil. 


A message was received from the 
House, announcing passage of certain 
private bills. 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
spoke in criticism of the home loan bank 
bill. 


A message was received from the 
President, transmitting certain nomina- 
tions and a recommendation for an ap- 
propriation for local relief in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Senator Barbour (Rep.), of New Jer- 
sey, asked unanimous consent for con- 
sideration of a motion to discharge the 
Committee on the Judiciary from fur- 
the consideration of a joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 114) proposing repeal of the 
18th Amendment. Objection was made 
by Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas. 

Senators Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, and ‘Tydihgs (Dem.), of 
Maryland, discussed prohibition. 

Objection to the creation of “another 
bureau,” as proposed by the home loan 
bank bill, was voiced by Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida. 

A message was received from the 
House, announcing continued disagree- 
ment to the amendment to the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, for eradica- 
tion of grasshopper pests in the north- 
ern and central western States. 

An amendment by Senator Couzens, 
reducing the number of loan banks to 
be created by the bill from 12 to four, 
was agreed to without a record vote. 

The Senate also accepted an amend- 
ment by Senator Couzens that barred 
from loan bank membership corpora- 
tions or institutions whose only claim for 
such eligibility is that they make long- 
term home loans, 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
presented an amendment, which was 
accepted by the Senate, allowing debtors 
of the home loan banks to liquidate 
their obligations by payment in bonds 
of the mortgagor bank at par. 

The Senate accepted an amendment 
by Senator Couzens that would permit 
direct loans to individual homeowners, 
on home mortgage coNateral, on a show- 
ing to the loan bank by such individual 
borrower that he can not obtain the 
money elsewhere. 

The conference report on the bill (S. 
10600) relating to admission into the 
United States of husbands of Amer- 
ican citizens was called up by Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, and was 
agreed to. 

A message from the President, return- 
ing without his signature, the bill (Ss. 
3847), relating to wage scales on public 
construction, was read. Upon motion of 
Senator Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode Island, 
the veto message was laid on the table. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator’ Copeland (Dem.), of New 





conference report on the Wagner-Car- 
ner general relief legislation. 


York, entered a motion to strike out the 
section of the home loan bank bill which 











sary to make the loan by the purchase of 
securities and that it is not practicable to 
reimburse the corporation within 10 years. 

Under both the House bill and the Sen- 
ate amendment loans must be made on 
adequate security, except that the House 
bill provided that loans could be made to 
States, municipalities, etc., if the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was satis- 
fied that the payment of the principal and 
interest was “adequately assured.” The bill 
as agreed to in conference adopts the 
House bill, with the exception that loans 
to States, municipalities, etc., of a charac- 
ter to which preference is given must be 
made on adequate security. 

Farm Relief: The House bill (sec. 201) 
directed the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to make loans for the purpose of 
financing sales of surpluses of agricultural 
products in the markets of foreign coun- 
tries in which such sales could not be 
financed in the normal course of com- 
merce, unless in the judgment of the Cor- 
poration such sales would adversely affect 
the world markets; but no loan could be 
made for the export of cotton or wheat 
held by the Federal Farm Board or the 
Stabilization Corporations. 


Provisions Affecting 


Sals of Farm Surplus 

The House bill (sec. 203) also directed 
the Secretary of Agriculture to continue 
to make loans to farmers under section 2 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act from the $200,000,000 made available 
by such section. Under the general terms 
of Title II of the House bill the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was author- 
ized to make loans to any person to aid 
in financing egriculture. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1(b)) di- 
rects the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to advance to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in addition to the $200,000,000 al- 
located to him by section 2 of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, not to 
exceed $40,000,000 out of the $1,500,000,000 
of securities authorized by section 2 of the 
Senate amendment, for financing sales in 
foreign markets as just described in: the 
case of the House bill, except that the 
prohibition on loans for the export of 
wheat or cotton held by the Federal Farm 
Board or the Stabilization Corporations 
does not appear in the Senate amendment. 


The conference agreement adopts the! 


provisions of the House bill, but relieves 
such loans from the general prohibition on 
the taking of foreign securities or foreign 
acceptances as collateral, and omits the 
prohibition on loans for the exportation of 


cotton or wheat held by the Federal Farm | 
Board or the Stabilization Corporations. | - 


The bill as agreed to in conference also 
incorporates a provision found in section 
1(d) of the Senate amendment and not 
contained in the House bill which au- 
thorizes the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to create in any one or more of 
the Federal land bank districts a regional 
agricultural credit corporation with paid- 
up capital of not less than $3,000,000 sub- 
scribed for by the Reconstruction Finance 





In the CONGRESS of the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of July 5, 1932 





bars from membership any institutions 
whose fees, charges and interest total 
more than the State legal rate of in- 
terest. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
called up the conference report on the 
agricultural appropriation bill, and en- 
tered a motion that the Senate recede 
on the one remaining controversial ques- 
tion—providing funds for eradication of 
grasshoppers. The motion prevailed, 
and the bill now goes to the President. 
(Discussion on page 3.) 

Senator Copeland withdrew his 
amendment after other Senators took 
part in a discussion of its alleged defects. 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, offered a technical amendment to 
section 5 to guard against usury. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
Assistant Majority Leader, moved that 
the Senate carry out the previously en- 
tered unanimous consent agreement, and 
the Senate recessed at 5:07 p. m. to 10 
a.m, July 6. 


v 
House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon, July 5. 
Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., as “a narliamentary in- 
quiry” asked if the House could not im- 
mediately take up the O’Connor-Hull 
beer tax bill. The Speaker ruled that 
was not a parliamentary question. Two 
postal bills were disposed of and two 
more sent to conference. (Discussion of 
the postal bills is printed on page —). 
The Senate bill (S. 4780) providing 
that advances of Federal funds up to 
$50,000,000 for agriculture in the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act 
may be made for crop or livestock pro- 
duction, including dairy farming and 
Summer fallowing, in 1932, was sent to 
conference on House disagreement with 
the Senate amendment. 

On motion of Majority Leader Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., the House 
dispensed with calendar Wednesday for 
July 6, the date on which the House 
leadership plans to begin House con- 
sideration of the Garner-Rainey-Wag- 
ner relief bill. The House also granted 
authority to the conferees on the relief 
bill to have until midnight July 5 to 
file the conference report on the subject. 

A message from the President re- 
garding unemployment was received and 
read. (The full text of the message is 
printed on page 1.) A number of pri- 
vate bills and various bills relating to 
the District of Columbia were disposed 
of. The House insisted on its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment in the 
agricultural appropriation bill providing 
funds for grasshoppers and it was re- 
turned to the conference. 

Representative Lambertson (Rep.), of 
Fairview, Kans., raised a question of 
personal privilege based on statements 
by Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue 
Rapids, Kans., in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, but the chair ruled the statements 
did not constitute a basis for personal 
privilege. 

Representative McDuffie (Dem.), of 
Monroeville, Ala., moved the House ad- 
journ, but by a vote of 138 to 173 the 
House declined to adjourn. 

The House finally voted 154 to 149 to 
adjourn and it adjourned at 2:45 p. m., 
until noon, July 6, 
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Federal Land Banks Preferred Loans Are Created 


Farm Loan Measure 
Is Sent to Conference 


The bill (S. 4780) clarifying the Recon- 
struction Finance Act so as to provide 
that the $50,000,000 allocated to the agri- 
culture in that law, and the expansion 
by notes, debentures, bonds or other ob- 
ligaions authorized, in it, shall be available 
for loans and advances through the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to farmers in case 
of emergency for livestock production, in- 
cluding poultry, or to carry on dairy 
farming or Summer fallowing, in 1932, 
was sent to conference by the House July 
5, when the House disagreed to the Sen- 
ate amendment. 





New Director Is Sworn 
To Reconstruction Agency 


Gardner Cowles, publisher of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, was sworn 
in as a director of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation by L. P. Bethea, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Corporation, on 
July 5. Mr. Cowles fills the vacancy left 
by the resignation of Charles Gates Dawes, 
but he does not succeed Mr. Dawes in the 
presidency of the Corporation. A new 
president has not been designated. 


Senator Borah Urges 
Currency Legislation 





Says Congress Should Remain 
In Session Until Passed 


clared in a statement July 5 that Con- 
gress must choose between staying in ses- 
sion long enough to pass the Glass “cur- 
rency diffusion” bill, or return next De- 
cember “to face the question of devalu- 
ating the dollar.” 

Senator Borah’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Congress should not adjourn until the 
problem of the expansion of the currency 
has been considered. We have sufficient 
gold in this ¢ountry to justify upon a 
sound basis currency expansion to the ex- 
tent of billions if necessary. We have 
far more than one-third of all the gold 
in the world. But, hidden, hoarded, cor- 
nered, refusing to help in this great na- 
tional crisis, the country is left paralyzed. 

Crop season is on and it is literally true 
that in parts of the country farmers can- 
not get credit currency with which to buy 
binding twine. Whatever virtues the leg- 
islation already passed may possess, such 
as the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, such legislation has not revived 
trade or started business. 

The foreces of deflation are still ad- 
vancing. Unemployment is_ increasing. 
Unless the fall of prices can be arrested, 
there can be no return of trade, no lessen- 
ing of unemployment—and the fall of 
prices cannot be arrested except through 
the change of the monetary situation. 

One of the greatest living authorities on 
economic and monetary problems said 
only a short time ago: “The Federal 
Reserve authorities control not only the 
general level of prices in the United States 
but also the price level of all other gold 
standard countries.” 

If we do not at once adopt measures 


| for the expansion of currency and a fur- 


ther extension of credit, we will come ae 
in the autum facing the proposition o 
devaluatinng the dollar. There is Meese 
ally no possible way to avoid disaster un- 
der the present program. 





Corporation and paid for out of the un- 
expended balance of the $200,000,000 allo- 
cated to the Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der section 2 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act. 

Such credit corporations are to be man- 
aged by officers and agents appointed by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and their expenses are to be supervised 
and paid by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Such credit corporations are 
authorized to make advances to farmers 
and stock men for agricultural purposes 
(including crop production), or for the 
raising, breeding, fattening, or marketing 
of livestock. 

Comptroller of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation: The bill as agreed to 
in conference omits section 12 of the 
Senate amendment, which provides that 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States shall be the comptroller of the Re- 
contsruction Finance Corporation with 
authority to prescribe and administer the 
accounting procedure, and under which he 


employed by him, who are to be paid out 
of the funds of the Corporation. The 
House bill contained no similar provision. 


Agriculture Bill 
Accepted by Senate 


War Department Appropia.|—[_[_[_— kz —E~~E~E~E~~= 
tions Are Still to Be Settled 


The appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, carrying about $175,- 
000,000, was finally agreed to by the Sen- 
ate, July 5, and sent to the President. Of 
11 annual measures, the War Department 
appropriation bill is now the only money. 
bill still before Congress. 

After making three attempts to gain 
an agreement with the House on an 
amendment providing funds for eradica-; 
tion of grasshopper pests, the Senate re- 
ceded on the amendment which had been 
sponsored by Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of 
South Dakota. The amendment would 
have appropriated $1,460,000 to be used 
in aiding States in combating grasshopper 
scourge in several States of the central 
and northwestern farming States. 

In moving that the Senate make no fur- 
ther effort to force the amendment on 
the House, Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, Chairman of the Senate confer- 
ence group, declared there was no hope 
that the House would yield. He sug- 
gested that, while the Senate was virtu- 
ally unanimous in favor of the amendment, 
nothing could be gained by further dead- 
locking the bill in conference. 
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SPRING LAKE BEACH, N.J. 



































A Distinctive Resort Hotel 
Favored by Washingtonians 
NOW OPEN 


LOWERED RATES: 
Double Room with Bath, including 
Meals, $10 Daily, Each Person 
Write for weekly rates and booklet. 


C. S. KROM, Manager 
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German President 
Favors Arms Plan 


Expresses Hope Proposals of 
Mr. Hoover to Geneva Con- 
ference Will Be Successful 


The hope of President von Hindenburg 
of Germany that President Hoover’s dis- 


armament proposal may meet with com- 
plete success was expressed in an Inde- 
pendence Day message received July 5. 

The message as made public by the De- 
partment of State follows in full text: 

His Excellency, The President of the 
United States of America, Washington, 
D. C., 

In connection with Independence Day, 
the celebration of which is combined this 
year with the glorious memory of your 
national hero, George Washington, I ex- 
press to you, ‘Mr. President, my heartiest 
congratulations, with which I combine my 
most cordial wishes for your personal wel- 
fare and for the further fortunate prog- 
ress of the United States. 

I cherish the hope that the friendship 
existing between the American people 
and the German people will become 
firmer. 

At the same time I confidently hope 








that the action initiated by your broad 
and sweeping message to the Disarment 
Conference may meet with complete 
success in the way of a true pacification 
of nations. 
(Signed) Von Hindenburg, 
President of the Reich. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, de- ;Automotive Exports 


Increase for Month 


Gain in Shipments of Parts Off- 
sets Decline for Cars 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


valves for replacements, tire service equip- 
ment, pumps for gasoline and oil, 6-volt 
storage batiyries, auto service appliances, 
auto polishes, and motor boats with en- 
gines installed. 

Exports of passenger cars in May num- 
bered 3,512, against 4,354 for April, while 
truck shipments abroad totaled 1,492 
against 1,621 in April. Shipments of en- 
gines for passenger cars rose, however, 
from 2,861 to 4,583, with the value ad- 
vancing from $239,828 to $283,393. An ex- 
port gain was noted in second-hand trucks 
and buses, and the value but not the 
quantity of second-hand passenger ma- 
chines. 

Except for a decline in shipments to 
Belgium and the United Kingdom, exports 
of new trucks and buses held up well, and 
increases were noted in purchases by all 
the other leading markets. Although the 
majority of important markets for pas- 
senger cars took less than in April, ex- 
ports were up to Australia, British India, 
Venezuela, Panama, Morocco, the Nether- 
land East Indies and China. 

Belgium remained the leading market 
for both passenger cars and trucks dur- 
ing May. It is noted, however, that many 
automobiles imported into that country 
are intended for reexportation to other 
nations. 

The Union of South Africa advanced to 
second position as a purchaser of Amer- 
ican passenger cars, closely followed by 
the Philippines. Argentina dropped from 
second to ninth position. 

Japan was the second most important 
truck market, while the Philippines took 
third place with a decided improvement 
over the preceding month. Shipments to 
British India and Canada were also much 
heavier than in April. 





Economic Developments 
Of World Are Reviewed 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
in the first five months of this year were 
larger than last year, while imports showed 
some decline with a considerable increase 
of the export surplus in consequence. 

The gold mines of the Union of South 
Africa are operating at record levels but 
general trading is depresed with a further 
decline reported in automotive sales. Re- 
tail trading in Canada continues fair, with 
some improvement in British Columbia 
which has previously lagged behind other 
sections; manufacturing activity in On- 
tario, however, has been disappointing. 

The Shanghai section of China is ex- 
periencing a considerable revival of con- 
fidence although business activity has not 
improved; no recovery is observable in 
Manchuria. The business underton in the 
Philippine Islands continues to show 
slightly greater strength. 

New Zealand continue to suffer from 
general depression and it is reported that 
200,000 unemployed are receiving govern- 
iment aid. 


Kidnaper Liable 
To Prison Term 


For Use of Mail 


Measure Penalizing Senders. 
Of Threatening Letters Is 
Passed by Both Houses 
And Sent to President 


An antikidnaping measure (H. R. 96) 
which would prescribe a maximum of $5,- 
000 fine and 20 years’ imprisonment for 
sending threatening communications’ in 
the mails, was finally passed upon by 
Congress, July 5, and sent to the Presi~, 
dent for approval. 

The bill is an outgrowth of efforts in’ 
both Houses to curb demands for money- 
under threat of confinement or death. 

Provisions of Bill 

The bill as finally amended and agreed 

to follow in full text: 


Be it enacted, etc., that whoever, with 
intent to extort from any person any 
money or other thing of value, shall know=- 
ingly deposit or cause to be deposited in 
any post office or station thereof, or in 
any authorized depository for mail mat- 
ter, to be sent or delivered by the post 
office establishment of the United States, 
any written or printed letter or other com-, 
munication with or without a name or 
designating mark subscribed thereto, ad- 
dressed to any other person, and contain- 
ing any threat (1) to injure the person, 
property, or reputation of the addressee 
or of another or the reputation of a de- 
ceased person or (2) to kidnap any per- 
son, or (3) to accuse the addressee or any 
other person of a crime, or containing any 
demand or request for ransom or reward 
for the release of any kidnaped person,, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
on not more than 20 years or, 

10 


Mailing in Foreign Countries Nv 

Section 2. Whoever, with intent to ex- 
tort from any person any money or other: 
thing of value, shall knowingly deposit or’ 
cause to be deposited in any post office or- 
station thereof, or in any authorized de= 
pository for mail mattter of any foreign 
country any written or printed letter or’ 
other communication of the character de=: 
scribed in section 1 of this act, addressed. 
to any person within the United States; 
for the purpose of having such communie. 
cation delivered by the post office estab- 
lishment of such foreign country to the. 
post office establishment of the United, 
States and by it delivered to such ad- 
dressee in the Uunited States, and as a 
result there of such communication is de- 
livered by the post office establishment of. 
such froeign country to the post office 
establishment of the United States and by 
it delivered to the address to which it is 
directed in the United States, then such 
person shall be punished in the same 
manner and to the same extent as pro-, 
vided in section 1 of this act: 

Provided, That any person violating this. 
section may be prosecuted either in the 
district into which such letter or other 
communication was carried by the United. 
States mail for delivery according to the 
| directions thereon, or in which it was. 
caused to be delivered by the Unite 
States mail to the person to whom it was. 
addressed. 





Court Enjoins Report 
On Tariff to President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


is the first time such a procedure has- 
been instituted under the Tariff Act of 
1930, it was stated orally at the Commis- 
sion. A similar decree was, however, is+’ 
sued against the Commission under the 
1922 Tariff Act. 

The Commission stated that its positions 
in the case, which prompted it to deny 
the request of the Federation at the hear 
ing, is that such cost data as procured 
by its accountants in connection with its 
investigation of the differences in cost 
of production at home and abroad is of a 
“highly confidential” nature and should 
not be divulged to one side or the other. 

To give the domestic producers access 
to such information, it declared, would be: 
setting a precedent which would enable or- 
ganizations involved in Commission pro- 
ceedings to obtain confidential data of 
competing interests. 

Inasmuch as the Commission’s procedure 
is adopted under Senate resolution and 
under legislation enacted by Congress, the 
Commission stated that it feels confident 
that — position will be sustained by the, 
cour 
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Every day you ride on old, risky 
rubber you face possible dis- 
aster — serious accident, costly 
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sDeductions (Priority Is Awarded in Dispute Authority Given. 
On Aluminum Piston Invention State: fiistiPatice 


~ Building 1eq | Appeal of Losing Party in Interference Di- 
: Building Denied vided Despite Prior Filing of Suit by Another 


Cost of Demolition and of 
Lease Held by Court to Be 
Deductible Over Term of 
The Lease 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Mary C. Younc 


v. 

CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of aeeeem Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6427. 

On petition to review orders of the Board 

of Tax appeals. 
Before Witsur and Sawrettr, Circuit 
Judges and James, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 24, 1932 


James, District Judge—Mary C. Young 
and Mary Young Moore, mother and 
daughter, applied to the Federal Board 
of Tax Appeals for a redetermination of 
income tax amounts assessed against 
them by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for the years 1924 and 1925. The 
Board sustained the Commissioner and 
the matter is brought here on perition 
for review. The claims were consolidated 
for hearing and determination by the 
Board, and the review is presented in the 
same form. 

Joint Owners of Property 

Petitioners were joint owners in equal 
interests of certain real property located 
on one of the principal business streets 
in the City of Los Angeles. In the year 
1924 they entered into a 99-year lease cov- 
ering the property, under which the lessee 
was to erect a business building. Monthly 
rental of $10,000 was to be paid from Oct. 
1, 1924, to June 26, 1926, and from thence 
on for the remainder of the term a rental 
of $20,000 per month was to be paid. 

At the time of the making of the lease 
there were on the property several brick 
buildings which had been erected by the 
owners approximately six years prior 
thereto. These buildings were demolished 
to make way for the new Structure. ~The 
agreed depreciation cost in 1924 of the 
old structures was $42,215.00. No salvage 
resulted from their demolition. 

Incidental expenses were incurred by 
the petitioners in the matter of securing 
the 99-year lease, as follows: Real estate 

ion, $50,000; attorney’s fees, $5,500; 
certificate of title charges, $4,502.85. One- 





half of the commission amount was paid appeal to this court, although he seems} 


in the year 1924 and the remaining one- 
half in 1925. 

The taxpayers kept their books and 
rendered income tax returns on the cash 
receipts and disbursement basis. They 
claimed the right to deduct from gross 
income amounts in 1924 the full depre-| 
ciated cost of the buildings which were| 
destroyed, and to deduct in the years) 
1924 and 1925 the payments made on ac-| 
count of broker’s commission, attorney’s | 


fees and title certificate cost. 
Items Held Not Deductible | 
The Commissioner held that none of) 
the items were deductible, but that they| 
should be considered as expense incurred 
in the procurement of the 99-year lease, 
and the total amount amortized over the) 
lease term. Taking the years which the) 
lease had to run, he calculated that each | 
of the petitioners would be entitled to a| 
deduction each year in the sum of $513.59. 
The determination of the controversy 
seems to depend altogether on the solu- 
tion of the question as to whether, by the| 
acquisition of the long-term lease, the| 
lessors added to their assets, or substi-| 
tuted property for another form of capital 
assets. If either of these conditions re-| 
sulted, then the cost of working out the) 
change would be an expense to be classed | 
as a contribution to assets and would not) 
be immediately deductible as an expense) 
charge against the income account. | 
By section 215 (a), subparagraph (2), 
Revenue Act of 1924, 43 Stat. 253, it is pro-| 
vided that no deduction shall be made for| 
“any amount paid out fot new buildings) 
or for permanent improvements or bet-| 
terments made to increase the value of 
any property or estate;”. 
Treasury Regulations Cited 
There is nothing shown in the record 
as to the size, character or cost of the 
new buildings to be erected by the lessee.| 
There is nothing shown as to the amount 
of income which had theretofore been 
received from the property. We can well} 
assume that pecuniary advantage and! 
benefit accrued to the lessors under the 
lease. The buildings demolished were not} 
old. They had been} in existence for a} 
comparatively few years; they had de- | 
preciated from the original cost of $50,- 
000 by the amount only of $7,785. 
’ Provisions of the Treasury regulations | 
(65, Art. 142) wherein it is declared that 
when a taxpayer buys real estate upon 
which is located a building which he} 
proceeds to raze with intent to erect an- 
other building, no loss for the buildings 
destroyed shall be claimed as deductible, 
but that the presumption will be that the| 


property acquired, exclusive of old im-|R. §, is unconstitutional and void because | all four of the interferences before us on 


provements, equals the purchase price 


paid, declare an administrative practice|g “case” nor a “controversy” in the con-| 


rule of binding effect, (Liberty Baking Co. 
v. Heiner, 37 Fed. (2nd) 703, C. C. A.) but 
that rule does not by implication exclude 
cases where the taxpayer has not the in-| 
tent at the time he purchases improved 
property to demolish existing buildings. | 

Each case is left to be judged by its| 
own facts. And the preliminary provisions | 


of the Regulations (65, Article 142) which| Office building on the property. The old| 


allow seductions for the voluntary re-| 

moval or demolition of old buildings, will 

not control a situation like that which is 

here presented. 
Removal of Structures 

There can be no question that where 


a land owner finds it necessary to remove! The ruling was affirmed. The court, in its 
structures unsuitable for further use, he| opinion, said that there was compensat- | 
may have a reduction from gross income| ing value (the lease) for the loss of the} 
for the less. On the other hand, where he} buildings; that the cost of acquiring an 

asset was not deductible as a business ex- | 


finds it advantageous to remove substan- 
tial buildings in order to secure a lease 
which will result in his having erected on 
his property a new building, without 
money outlay on his part for its construc- 
tion, and to have assured a large rental 
income for a long term of years, it would 
seem just and reasonable that the value 
of the buildings removed be charged as a 
contribution to the cost of securing his 
lease, and as a part of the investment 
then made for that purpose. 

Under the Commissioner’s ruling the 
taxpayers will have returned to them the 
total of that value and the other expenses 
when the lease term is ended. (See Regu- 
lations 65, Arts. 161-164.) 

The decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals on this subject have not been con- 
sistent. Its later holdings have agreed 
with the order which the Commissioner 
entered in this case, although a former 


decision, made in the case of Robert Mc-|claim for deduction where a long term|in preference to the type defined in the 


Neil, 16 B. T. A. 479, announced an op- 
te conclusion. 

The Circuit Courts of Appeals have sus- 
tained the Commissioner where facts 
similar to those presented here were 
shown. In Anahma Realty Corporation 
y. Commissioner, etc., 42 Fed. (2nd) 128, 
©. C. A. 2, it appeared that the corpora- 
tion taxpayer in January of 1920 ac- 

uired certain real property on which 

ere were buildings under lease to ten- 
ants. It continued to let the buildings to 


ApotpH L. NELSON 
v. 

Orro C. Berry AND FRANK JARDINE. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2923. 

Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. Interference Nos. 53856, 
53857, 55250, 55252. 

Ramsey & Kent (Frank J. Kent, Grorce 
Ramsey and Cartes S. Grrinpie of 
counsel), for appellant; MELVILLE 
Cuurcu, Richey & Warts, F. M. Bos- 
wortH, DonaLp A. GARDINER (VeERNE A. 
Trask, G. B. CcHtey and Harow F. Mc- 
Nenny of counsel), for appellees. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 20, 1932 


Garrett, Judge.—Except as hereinafter 
related, Jardine, whose name appears in 
the caption in the relation of an appellee, 
is not a party to the appeal before us, 
and the issue upon the merits of the 
four interferences involved is solely be- 
tween Nelson and Berry. 

A series of interferences were declared 
by the proper tribunals of the United 
States Patent Office between respective 
applications of different parties for pat- 
ents, the subject matter of which, gen- 
erally stated, was alleged improvements 


|in pistons composed in part of aluminum | 


alloy. 

In two of these interferences, viz., Nos. 
53856 and 55250, Jardine was a party along 
with Nelson and Berry. In Nos. 53856 and 
53857, there seems to have been originally 
another party by the name of Breer, and 
in No. 55250 a caption in the record indi- 
cates that at one time there was a party 
by the name of Welty involved. 


Appeals Consolidated 


Breer and Welty were eliminated in 
early proceedings and neither were par- 
ties to the controversy decided by the 
Board of Appeals in the four decisions 
from which appeals were taken to this 
court. For the purpose of the trial the 
several appeals were consolidated, a sin- 
gle record made up and single briefs filed 
by the respective attorneys for Nelson 
and Berry. 

In both the cases in which Jardine was 
a party, his relation was that of junior, 
Berry being the senior party and Nelson 
an intermediate party. 

From the decisions of the Board of 
Appeals adverse to him, Jardine did not 


to have given notice of appeal in Inter- 
ference No. 55250. Since he did not per- 
fect same he can not be regarded as a 
party to the appeal before us. 

However, Jardine has sought to become 


a party before this court to the extent} 


of being permitted to enter a motion to 
stay further proceedings in this court 
as to Interferences Nos. 53856 and 55250, 
pending a determination of certain is- 
sues stated to be involved in an equity 
suit alleged to be “pending and ready for 
trial in the [United States District Court 
for the] Eastern District of Michigan, 
Southern Division,” the style of which is 
The Cleveland Trust Company v. Nelson 
et al. It is claimed that said suit is an 
equity proceeding under section 4915 R. S.| 
“involving the same issues as the appeals | 
on Interferences Nos. 53856 and 55250.” 
It is further stated that the Cleveland} 
Trust Company is the assignee of the two 
Jardine applications involved in said in- 
terferences. 
Filing of “Motion 
The said motion was physically filed 
in the office of the clerk of this court 
{and brought to the court’s attention on 


|March 4, 1932, ‘after the case had been 


set for hearing for March 11, 1932. 
Both of the actual parties in interest, 
Nelson on March 7 and Berry on March 
10, filed written objection of the said 
motion by Jardine and both vigorously 
contest his right to enter such motion, 
cr have same considered, principally upon 
the ground that Jardine is not a party 
to the proceedings before this court. 
When the cause came on for hearing 
the court granted Jardine’s attorney per- 
mission to argue in beha 


attorneys for the other parties, announced 
that same would be taken under consid- 
eration to be later determined. The cause 


was then argued upon the merits by coun- | 


sel for Nelson and Berry, respectively. 
Decision on Interference 
The said, motion to stay demands our 
first attention, since, if it be one proper 
to be granted, the result would be a stay 
of proceedings here upon Interferences 
Nos. 53856 and 55250, and we should pro- 


}ceed to final determination of only Inter- | 


ferences Nos. 538567 and 55252. 

In the brief fiied by counsel for Jar- 
dine upon the contested motion there is 
what we understand is agreed to be a 
transcript or reproduction of the plead- 
ings, motions and certain orders of the 
court in the equity suit aforementioned. 
These include an order overruling a mo- 
tion by Berry and his assignee to dismiss 
the suit on the ground that Section 4915 
the proceeding under it 


is neither 


stitutional sense. Hence it was argued 


1920. It then entered into a lease for the 
term of 21 years with a corporation, un- 


; der the terms of which it was agreed that | 


the old buildings should be demolished 
and that the new lessee should erect an 


buildings at the time were assessed for 
local taxation at a valuation of $204,000. 


Tax Ruling Is Affirmed 


The taxpayer claimed a deduction on ac-| 


{count of loss as for the value of the 
buildings. The deduction was disallowed. 


pense for the year in which it was paid 
| or incurred. 

| In Central Bank Block Association v. 
| Commissioner, 57 Fed. (2nd) 5, C. C. A. 5, 
| the taxpayer had made a lease of property 
for a period of 50 years. He paid a large 
| commission amount to an agent for nego- 
| tiating the lease, and sought to deduct the 
|installments as paid from gross income 
|for appropriate years. The Commissioner 
rejected the claim in its total, but appor- 
| tioned 1-50th of the amount as an allow- 
jance against each year’s income. The 


| Circuit Court of Appeals agreed with the| 


taxing officers, holding that the expense 
|for the account referred to was not de- 
| ductible as ordinary and necessary ex- 
| penses paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on a trade or business. 

| In Bonwit Teller & Co., 53 Fed. (2nd) 
281, C. C. A. 2, the court considered a like 


|lease had been secured. The court said 
that the transaction in effect was an ex- 
|change of the leasehold estate for the 
| lessee’s obligations. A brokerage fee paid 
| for negotiating the lease was held not de- 
ductible from gross income. 

No reason is found tc distinguish the 
holdings of the courts as between the case 
of a lessee who subleases, and a case 
where the owner of the land enters into 
the lease with the original or first tenant. 

The orders of the Board of Tax Appeals 


such tenants and collect rentals until May, | are affirmed. 


| expressions in the section about “opposing 


of his motion | 
jand, after argument by the respective | 


that the United States District Court 
might not take jurisdiction. Other juris- 
dictional questions seem to have been 
subsequently raised whick. are to be relied 
upon at final hearing before that court. 

The original bill in equity of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company is stated in the 
brief for Jardine, upon the motion here 
under consideration, to have been filed 
Sept. 11, 1930, follo the decisions of 
the Board of Appeals on Aug. 21, 1930. 
Nelson gave notice of his appeals to this 
court on Sept. 23, 1930, and thereafter 
perfected them. So, whatever of juris- 
diction the United States District Court 
of the Southern Division of Michigan may 
have had attached before Nelson’s appeal 
brought the issue *n us. 

Relation Between Courts 

It is accordingly argued that comity be- 
tween courts requires that the court first 
acquiring jurisdiction should retain it un- 
til disposition of the cause and the court 
subsequently acquiring jurisdiction should 
stay its hand pending such disposition to 
avoid interference or conflict between the 
courts, Sharon v. Terry et al., 36 Fed. 337, 
and numerous/other cases being cited. 

Also argument for Jardine’s motion is 
predicated upon the relation between ap- 
peals to this court and suits in equity, it 
being possible for courts in the latter kind 
| of suits to consider and determine certain 
| questions which by the limitations of the 
| statute this court is not at liberty to 
adjudicate in an interference proceeding. 
Another argument is based upon allega- 
tions relating to jurisdictional questions, 
such as whether the jurisdiction of the 
|Court in an equity proceeding is ex- 





clusive of, or concurrent with, our own. 
It is insisted that, applying the rule of 
comity, the United States District Court 
under the circumstances of his controversy 
| should be permitted first to pass upon that 
question. 

In so far as the matter of comity be 
concerned, this court is in full sympathy 
with the rule announced in the cases re- 
ferred to and it is our purpose in all in- 
stances to comply with same. However, in 
japplying this rule the courts are not at 
jliberty to disregard rights which the law 
assures to litigants themselves. 

Issue of Pnority 

| In this instant case it must not be over- 
|looked that the only issue before us is the 
question of priority between Nelson and 
Berry. Nothing which we may decide can 
affect the rights of Jardine or his as- 
signee in the equity proceeding. That suit 
primarily involves priority, or whatever 
other questions proper to be there adjudi- 
cated, between Jardine and the other par- 
ties. Incidentally, Nelson sets up a counter 
claim and prays the district court to ad- 
judge priority to him against Berry as well 
as against Jardine, but this course, we as- 
sume, was dictated by caution. Berry, of 
course, seeks no affirmative relief in the 
equity proceeding, having won in the Pat- 
ent Office, but in an amended and sup- 
plemental reply he challenges the jurisdic- 
tion of the district court, under the facts 
appearing, to grant Nelson’s claims against 
himself (Berry.) 

Whether the district court will find itself 
able to consider the prayer of Nelson for 
relief against Berry, under the circum- 
stances of the case, does not seem to be 
an essential or proper matter for an ex- 
pression of opinion by us. 

There is a suggestion before us that the 
statute is not altogether clear that a los- 
ing party in an interference case has the 
righ to proceed in equity. Section 4915 R. 
S. apparently relates primarily to ex parte 
cases where a patent had been refused, but 


party” and “adverse parties” indicate that 
the right to go into equity is not confined 
to such ex parte controversies. 

We do not find it necessary or proper to 
pass upon this question. There is no con- 
tention here that wedo not have jurisdic- 
tion. The only contention is that as a mat- 
ter of comity we should temporarily stay 
proceedings. Whether Nelson might have 
proceeded in equity is immaterial to the 
present issue. It seems clear from the 
l.nguage of section 4911 R. 8. that Berry 
might have forced action in equity had 
he chosen so to do, but Nelson appealed 
here and Here Berry meets him, 

; Stay Is Refused 

Both are before us insisting that we shall 
exercise the jurisdiction which the statute 
vests in this court, and pass upon the only 
question involed—that of priority between 
them, leaving Jardine of course, to his 
remedy in the tribunal which he elected 
to enter. 

Under all the circumstances existing, it 
seems to us they have the legal right to 
demand that of this court; that it is our 
duty to proceed to a decision and that in 
|so doing we are not trespassing upon the 
jurisdiction of the United States District 
Court of Michigan, nor violating any rule 
of comity. 

Jardine’s motion to stay is dismissed and 
'we proceed to a decision upon the merits in 





| appeal. 

Interference No. 53856 was treated as 
the principal interference by the tribunals 
|of the Patent Office and by the parties 
|in the hearing before us. 
| The single count of said interference 
reads: 

“In a piston, a head, a separate sec- 
tional skirt of aluminum alloy, and steel 
struts extending transversely of the piston 
pin bearings uniting the sections to each 
other and to the head, said struts having 
| their opposits ends buried in the respective 
skirt sections, substantially as set forth.” | 


Dates Fixed in Case 


Berry was awarded the date of Sept. 
28, 1921, for conception and given the 
fing date of his application, March 20, 
1922, for reduction to practice. Nelson 
was awarded April 8, 1921, for conception 
and given his filing date of June 5, 1923, 
for reduction to practice. 

Nelson was, therefore, the first to con- 
|ceive and the last to reduce to practice. 
Under such circumstances, it was incum- 
{bent upon him to show diligence from 
the time just prior to Berry’s entrance 
into the field, Sept. 28, 1921, until his 
(Nelson’s) filing date of June 5, 1923. 

The Board of Appeals said: 


few weeks, Nelson was doing nothing 
throughout this period that involved the 
invention defined in the count. After the 
sketch of April 8, 1921, the first docu- 
mentary evidence produced by Nelson per- 
taining to the invention in issue is the 
blue print forming his Exhibit No. 86. 
This print is dated May 3, 1923. 

“During the period that Berry entered 
the field and redticed to practice Nelson’s 
|activities were devoted to other types of 
piston which he had elected to develop 


count. That work was not for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to secure a reduc- 
tion to practice of the invention in issue. 
Such reduction to practice evidently could 
| have been secured at any time after April 
'8, 1921, either by building and testing the 
| piston shown in the Exhibit No. 45 sketch 
or by filing an application. Clearly 
enough Nelson was lacking in due dili- 
gence.” 

The record in this case covering all the 


“* *°* With the exception of the last, 


Office. 


Chief Is Defined 


New York Court Holds That 
Superintendent Lacked 
Right to Decree Forfeiture: 
And Set Amount 


Albany, N, Y., July 5. 

The Appellate Division, Third Depart- 
ment, of the New York Supreme Court, 
has just held that the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance is without authority 
under the State insurance law to decree 
a forfeiture and decide the amount thereof 
for violations of the insurance rating laws. 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of New Jersey Fidelity and Plate 
Glass Insurance Co., against which the 
Superintendent of Insurance, George S. 
Van Schaick, had ordered a forfeiture to 
the people of the State of $10,000 for 
allegedly charging rates for policies at 
variance with those filed in a number of 
specific instances. The insurance com- 
pany, which is now being liquidated in 
New Jersey, appeaied to the courts for 
a review of the Superintendent’s determi- 
nation. . 

Power of Superintendent 

Justice Hill, who wrote the prevailing 
opinion, said: 

“The Superintendent of Insurance has 
no inherent power but only such as is 
conferred by statute. It was his duty to 
give notice of petitioner’s violations to the 
Attorney General. (Section 72, subdivi- 
sion 2, Public Officers Law). Article 71 of 
the Civil Practice Act provides the pro- 
cedure by which the civil action for the 
penalty shall be brought by the Attorney 
general. Where a statute imposes a 
penalty, unless special modes are pre- 
scribed, it is to be collected by a civil ac- 
tion at law.” 

Justice Hill agreed that the Superin- 
tendent followed the proper procedure in 
reaching his decision. He wrote: 

“He made written decision, containing 
findings of fact. These were amply 
sustained by the evidence and justified 
the conclusion that rates at variance 
with those filed had been charged for 
policies in at least 36 separate instances. 
Each instance constituted a violation of 
the insurance law.” 

The court also upheld the decision that 
the license of Albert L. Lewinson as an 
agent or broker be revoked. Justice Hill, 
however, pointed out,that the subdivision 
providing a penalty for violations of sec- 
tion 141 of the insurance law falls short 
of authorizing the Superintendent of In- 
surance to collect the penalty as a judg- 
ment, leaving him no recourse but to seek 
its collection in a civil action. 


Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 5, 1932 
Gorton Roth, Elijah Stockham. Docket 
Nos. 22568, 22569. 

Statute of Limitations. Collection 
from transferees of tax asserted 
against a corporation, dissolved on 
Sept. 17, 1917, under provisions of 
Revenue Act of Oct. 3, 1917, for part 
of year during which corporation was 
in existence, held not barred by stat- 
ute of limitations where corporation 
filed no return under the Act and 
proceedings against transferees were 
instituted within six years after as- 
sessment. 

Transferee Liability. Held, as to 
petitioner Roth, not liable as trans- 
feree of dissolved corporation because 
never a stockholder thereof and re- 
ceived no assets upon dissolution. Held, 
as to petitioner Stockham, not liable 
in equity as transferee because of re- 
spondent’s failure to affirmatively 
prove value of ‘assets received upon 
dissolution; not liable at law upon his 
contract to assume then existing liabil- 
ities of corpporation because liability 
for deficiency here asserted did not 
exist at time contract was made, hav- 
ing arisen under revenue act enacted 
subsequently thereto. 

Ridgewood Cemetery Company. 
No. 43843. 

Cemetery lots. Basis of Cost: Where 
petitioner, a corporation, was Or- 
ganized in 1920 and in same year ac- 
quired a tract of land for cemetery 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CRIMINAL LAW—New trial—Grounds—Mental incompetency of juror—Denial of 
motion without hearing as abuse of discretion— 

A New Mexico State court in which a defendant was convicted of murder did 
not abuse its discretion in denying without a hearing the defendant’s motion for a 
new trial on the ground that one of the jurors was mentally incompetent. The 
motion was supported by an affidavit of a psychiatrist for the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau who in such capacity had examined the juror, and by an affidavit 
of a regional attorney for the Veterans’ Bureau as to official records touching the 
mental qualifications of the juror. The court, after excIiding the testimony of the 
psychiatrist under a Federal statute, stated that it would decline to go into the ques- 
tion, that the status of the juror was settled by the fact that there had been no ad- 
judication of mental incompetence, that the juror had served throughout the entire 
term and in cases in which other defendants had been convicted, and that “in my 
limited observation of him and the conversation with him, I can’t believe that he 
would be the cause of a miscarriage of justice.” 

New Mexico v. Eskildson; N. M. Sup. Ct., No. 3709, June 27, 1932. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Driving without aid of eyeglasses—Failure to see 
chuck hole in highway—Contributory negligence of guest— 

A daughter who was injured when the automobile in which she was riding while 
driven by her mother struck a chuck hole in the highway which the mother did 
not see by reason of her defective eyesight could not recover in an action against 
the mother on the ground that the mother was negligent in driving the car without 
the aid of glasses. The mother was very nearsighted and had worn glasses for many 
years but had broken her glasses on the long distance automobile trip during which 
the accident occurred. The daughter was 18 years of age at the time of the acci- 
dent, was an experienced automobile driver, had taken her turn at the wheel during 
the trip, knew that her mother was nearsighted, had broken her glasses and was 
driving the car without them, and although seated in the front seat with her mother 
at the time of the accident was reading a book and paying no attention to the 
road. There was no evidence that she protested against the mother’s driving with- 
out the glasses or that she offered to do the driving after the glasses were broken. 

The court held that as her mother’s guest she was required to exercise ordinary 
care for her own safety, that she failed to do so when she occupied the automobile 
with knowledge that her mother was nearsighted and was driving without the aid 
of glasses, that as an experienced driver she was charged with knowledge of the 
danger thereof, and that she was guilty of contributory negligence precluding re- 
covery as a matter of law. 

Maybee v. Maybee; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 5098. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
Patents 


PATENTS—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals—R. S. 4915— 

In interference between N., B. and J., Board of Appeals awarded priority to B.; 
J. thereupon filed bill under section 4915 of the Revised Statutes against B.; there- 
after N. appealed to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals; such court refused to 
grant motion of J. to stay appeal until suit under section 4915 is ended; N. and B. 
held to have right to demand that Court of Customs and Patent Appeals determine 
controversy between them irrespective of J—Nelson v. Berry et al. (C. C. P. A)— 
7 U.S. Daily, 846, July 6, 1932. _ 


PATENTS—Interference—Diligence—Burden of proof— 

Where N. was first to conceive and last to reduce to practice, it was incumbent 
upon him to show diligence from time just prior to B.’s entrance into field until 
N.’s reduction to practice or filing date——Nelson v. Berry et al. (C. C. P. A.)—7 U. 
S. Daily, 846, July 6, 1932. 


PATENTS—Aluminum piston, priority awarded— ° 
Berry application for Aluminum Piston awarded priority against Nelson.—Nelson 
v. Berry et al. (C. C. P. A.)\—T7 U.S. Daily, 846, July 6, 1932. 


Federal Taxation 


DEDUCTIONS—Losses—Demolition of buildings by lessor to secure lease— 

Where a land owner finds it necessary to remove substantial buildings in order 
to secure a lease which will result in his having erected on his property a new 
building, without money outlay on his part for its construction, and to have assured 
a large rental income for a long term of years, the value of the buildings removed 
should be charged as a contribution to the cost of securing his lease and should be 
exhausted over the term of the lease—Young v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 9.)—7 U. 


| S. Daily, 846, July 6, 1932. 


DEDUCTIONS—Losses—Broker’s commissions, etc. paid by lessor for securing lease— 

Broker’s commissions, attorney’s fees and title certificate incurred in connection 
with securing lease of property owned by taxpayer are not deductible in year in- 
curred, but should be prorated over life of lease.—Young v. Commissioner. (C. C. 
A. 9.)—7 U. S. Daily, 846, July 6, 1932. 
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lot purposes from another corporation 
and gave in payment therefor 10,000 
shares of its common stock of a par 
value of $10 per share, and immedi- 
ately thereafter such other corpora-~ 
tion was in control of petitioner, the. 
basis of cost for determining the 
profit on sales of cemetery lots by peti- 
tioner in the taxable years 1925 and 
1926 is governed by section 204(a) (7) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, which 
basis of cost is the same as it was to 
the transferor, no gain or loss having 
been recognized to the transferor by 
the Commissioner in the original ex- 
change of land for stock. 


Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied aaily by the iineery of Con- 

ress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 

Official documents and children’s books are 

excluded. Library of Congress card number is 

at end of last line.) 

Aldington, Richard. Stepping heavenward, a 
record. (The Dolphin books.) 63 p. Lon- 
don, Chatto & Windus, 1931. 32-7171 

Ashley, C. A. An introduction to auditing for 
Canadians. 160 p. Toronto, The Macmillan 
co. of Canada, 1931. 32-7212 

Baker, G. P. Justinian. 340 p. London, Nash 
& Grayson, 1932. 32-7221 

Bermann, R. A. The Mahdi of Allah; story of 
Mohammed Ahmed, with introduction by 
Rt. Hon. W. S. Churchill. 317 p., plates. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1932. 32-7013 

Broad, C. D. War-thoughts in peace-time. 
44 p-~ London, Oxford U. press, H. Milford, 
1931. 32-7210 

Campbell, Roy. The Georgiad, a satirical fan- 
tasy in verse. 64 p. London, Boriswood, 
ltd., 1931. 32-7239 

Carroll, J. M. “The trail of blood.” 66 p. 
Lexington, Ky., Amer. Baptist publishing co., 
1931. 32-7225 

Churchill, W. L. Pricing for profit; the golden 
rule of business. 271 p. N. Y¥., The Mac- 
millan co., 1932. 32-7208 

Langstone, R. W. Responsible government in 
Canada, with preface by Sir Raymond Beaz- 


printed testimony and a large number of 
exhibits, such as drawings, blue prints, 
shell casts, pistons of various types, molds, 
photographs, etc. The examination of the 
record has naturally required much time 
and care. In his opinion the Examiner 
of Interferences reviewed the testimony 
quite fully and this review was approved 
by the board in its decision. 

We think it ample and satisfactory and 
it does not appear necessary to lengthen 
unduly this opinion by our setting out 
another review of same. 
of Nelson’s brief, restated in the oral ar- 
gument, have been carefully studied in 
connection with the appropriate parts of 
the record. 

We find nothing which, in our opinion, 
would justify a reversal of the concurring 
decisions of the tribunals of the patent 


What has been said supra applies also 


|ing would be added to the opinion by a 
|recital of the counts. 





interferences is quite a voluminous one, 
| there being more than 1,200 pages of 





We find no error in the decisions of 
the Board of Appeals and each of them 
is affirmed. 


The contentions | 


to the decisions in the other cases. Noth- | 





( 


Banks 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 8694. To amend section 5240, U. 8. 
Revised Statutes, as amended. Passed H. June 
27. Passed S. June 30. Approved July 2. 


Indians 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 10884. To authorize Secy.*of Interior 

to adjust reimbursable debt of Indians. 

Passed H. April 13. Passed S. June 24. Ap- 
proved July 1. 


National Defense 

Changes in status: 
H. f. 9058. To authorize Secy. of War to 
accept tract or parcel of land for park pur- 


ley. 241 p. Toronto, J. M. Dent 
1931 


& sons, 
. 32-7209 
Lesesne, T. P. Landmarks of Charleston, in- 
cluding description of An incomparable 
stroll. 114 p., illus. Richmond, Garrett & 
Massie, 1932 32-7321 
Liverpool. Public libraries, museums and art 
allery. Library. Commercial reference li- 
rary. A guide to pamenene at the Com- 
mercial reference library, Liverpool. 86 p. 
City of Liverpool, Libraries, museums & arts 
committee, 1931. 32-1904 


Los Angeles. Board of education. Textbooks 
for junior and senior high schools. 1931/32. 
(Los Angeles city school district. School 
ublication no. 217. v. 1. Los Angeles, city 

igh school district, 1931. 32-1897 


McHenry, Margaret. The Ulster theatre in 
Ireland. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Pennsylvania, 1931.) 109 p. Phila., ose 


Makin, W. J. South of Suez. Illus. 286 p. 
London, Jarrolds, 1931. 32-7219 
Stephens, J. M. The influence of different 
stimuli upon preceding bonds; an examina- 
tion of the law of effect. (Issued also as 
thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia university.) 83 p., 
illus. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1931. 32-7116 


Stern, G. B. The man who pays the piper; 
a play in a prologue and three acts. 109 p. 
London, W. Heinemann, 1931. 32-6951 

to my daughter; 


Synge, Samuel. Letters 
memories of John Millington Synge. 287 p. 
32-6946 


Dublin, The Talbot,press, 1932. 
Thayer, M. D. Songs before the blessed sacra- 
ment. 56 p. N. Y¥., The Macmillan co., 
1932. 32-6941 
Thornton, E. Q. A medical formulary. 13th 
ed., rev. 352 p. Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1932. 
32-7141 
Wallace collection, London. Wallace collec- 
tion catalogues; sculpture, marbles, terra- 
cottas and bronzes, carvings in ivory and 
wood, plaquettes, medals, coins, and wax- 
reliefs; text, with historical notes and illus- 
trations, by J. G. Mann. 238 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Printed for H. M. Stationery off., and 
sold at Hertford house, 1931. 32-7146 
Walsh, W. T. Isabella of Spain. 644 p. Lon- 
don, Sheed & Ward, 1931. 32-7149 
Widney, J. P. The lure and the land; an 
idyl of the Pacific. 194 p., plates. Los An- 
geles, Calif., Pacific publishing co., 1932. 
32-6918 
Yoakum, C. S., ed. Army mental tests, com- 
piled and edited by ... and Robert M. 
303 p., illus. N. Y., H. Holt, 1931. 
32-7100 
Tobey, James A. Cancer; what everyone should 
know about it, by .. ., introductions by 
Jos. Colt Bloodgood, M. D., and H. L. Menc- 
ken. 313 p., plates. N. Y., A. 
1932. 
Watson, Maud Ethel. Children and their 
ents. 362 p. N. Y., F. 8. Crofts & co., 1932. 


32-5489 
Wolfe, Edward C. The play of the cards at 
contract bridge; simplified, complete. Illus. 
251 p. Phila., John C. Winston c@., 1932. 
32-5469 
White house conference on child health and 
rotection. Sect, III: Education and train- 
ng. Committee on-the family and parent 
education. Parent education, types, con- 
tent, method; report. 354 p., illus. N. Y., 
The Century co., 1932. 32-6886 
White house conference on child health and 
rotection. Sect. III: Education and train- 
ing. Committee on vocational guidance and 
child labor. Vocational guidance; report, 
M. Edith Campbell, chairman. 396 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Century co., 1932. 32-6885 
Wieand, A. C. The ener life and teachings 
of Jesus. 172 p. . ¥., Fleming H. Revell 
co., 1932. 32-6919 
Wissler, Clark. Observations on the face and 
teeth of the North American Indians. (An- 
thropological papers of the American mu- 
seum of natural history. vol. xxxili, pt. I.) 
33 p. N. ¥., The Trustees, 1931. 32-6779 
Wood, N. R. The secret of the universe, with 
introduction by G. C. Morgan. 223 
Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1932. 
Zola, Emile. The human beast, by .. .; tr. by 
Louis Colman. 384 p. Newark, Julian prose 
1932, 5895 


Yerkes. 


Changes | 


| Passed 


) 


adjacent to Chicamauga-Chattanooga 
Military Park. Passed H. Hay 16. 
8. June-27. Approved July 1, 
Patriotic Observances 

Changes in status: 

H. J. es. 443. To proclaim Oct. 11, 1932, 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day. Passed H. 
June 27. Passed 8. June 28. Approved July 1. 


Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 1133. For relinquishment by U. S. of 
certain lands to City of Coeur d’Alene, in 
County of Kootenal, Idaho. Passed H. May 
25. Passed S. June 27. Approved July 1. 

H. R. 5062. For exchange of potassium- 
bearing lands in Tooele County, Utah, between 
U. 8S. and private owners. Passed H. Feb. 1. 
Passed S. June 24. Approved July 2. 


Territories 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 12202. To extend certain provisions of 
River and Harbor Act to Virgin Islands. 
Passed S. June 24. Approved July 1. 

H. R. 308. For apptmt. of Actg. Secy. of 
Hawaii during absence of Secy. Passed H. 
Feb. 1. Passed S. June 29. Approved July 2. 

H. R. 7500. To amend Exec. order promul- 
gated Aug. 4, 1911, prohibiting promotion of 
fights between bulls, dogs, or cocks. Passed 
H. Mar. 7. Passed S, June 29. Approved July 2. 

H. R. 10829... Relating to naturalization of 
certain women born in Hawaii. Passed H. 
May 2. Passed S. June 27. Approved July 2. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Quarry Accidents in U. S. During 1930—Bull. 
366, Bur. Mines, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Ap- 
ply at Bur. 13-35364 

American Species of Thibaudieae—From U. 8. 
Natl. Herbarium, Vol. 28, Part 2. Apply at 
Natl. Museum. Agr.32-828 


Decisions of U. 8S. Comptroller General—Vol. 
pt Se ay, 1932, General Accounting Office. 
Subscription price, 75 cents per year. 

21-26777 

Geology, Coal, Oil, and Gas Resources of New 
Kensington Quadrangle, Pa.—Geological Sur- 
vey Bull. 829, ee Survey, U. S. Dept. 
Interior. Apply at pt. G532-114 


Army Extension Courses—Defensive Combat 
and Organization of Ground—Special Text 
No. 9, 1932 Ed., War Dept. Apply at Dept. 


Wyo., Agric. Type of Farm—i5th Census of 
U. S., 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. Com- 
merce. Apply at Bur. 31-27053 

Oreg., Agric. Type of Farm—1l5th Census of 
U. 8., 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. Com- 
merce. Apply at Bur. 31-27053 

S. Dak., Construction Industry—l15th Census 
of U. 8., Bur. Census, Us 8. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 31-28378 

W. Va., Construction Industry—15th Census 
of U. S., Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 31-28378 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Ark.— rt of Railroad Comm., Cal. yrs. 1929 
and 1950. Little Rock, 1930. 

Digest of Securities Laws of Ark., Pub. by 
State, Under Supervision of Ark. Railroad 
Comm., Ed. R. Hicks, Secy. in Charge. Little 
Rock, 1930. 

Ariz.—Ariz. Corp. Comm., Laws Relatin 
Or Under Its Jurisdiction. Phoenix, 1930. 

N. C.—Bienn. Rept. of State Hospital, at 
Goldsboro, July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930. 
Raleigh, 1930. 

lll.--Probation Manual, Pub. by Dept. of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Rodney H. Brandon, Dir. Spring- 
field, April, 1932. 

R. 1.—9th Ann. Rept., State Public Welfare 
Comm. to General Assembly at Jan. session, 
1932, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Provi- 
dence, 1932. » 


poses, 
Natl. 


to, 





Tenn.—18th Bienn. Rept. of Railroad and Pub- 
lic Utilities Comm., Dec. 1, 1928, to Nov. 30, 
1930. Nashville, 1931. 

R. 1L—24th Ann. Program for Patriotic Exer- 
cises in Schools in Commemoration of 156th 
Anniversary of R. I. Independence Day, Pub. 
by Comr. of Educ. Providence, 1932. 

Ohio—Ohio Food, Dairy and Drug Laws, Also 
Sanitary Inspection Weights and Measures, 
Narcotic and Cold Storage Laws, Pub. by 
Dept. of Agric., I. 8S. Guthery, Dir. Comp. 
by M. J. Dotter, 1931. Columbus, 1931. 

Sanitary Regulations and Standards, Pub. 
by Dept. of Agric., I. S. Guthery, Dir., Oct. 
1, 1931. Columbus, 1931. 

Tenn.—Motor Vehicle Regulatory Act, Issued 





from office of Railroad and Public Utilities 
Comm. Nashville, 1929. 

Wis.—Opiriions of Atty. Gen. John W. Rey- 
eee. Atty. Gen., Vol. XXI, May, Madison, 
1932. 











Onty Are Presentep HEREIN, BEeIné 


‘ATEMENTS 
HED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED SraTes DAILY 


Plan Is Offered 
To Lower Costs 


Of Home Building 


Wider Cooperation Among 
Elements of Industry Is 
Necessary, President’s 
Conference Asserts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
without though of the houses that are to 
be built upon them, and so long as builders 
in their turn continue to put repetitions 
of the same house plan on these monoto- 
nous lots. 


Group Design Advocated 

The solution which the architects pro-" 
Pose to this and other defects is group 
design. They insist that design extends 
beyond the walls of the dewelling, that it 
includes the relation of the house to the 
lot and its planting, to the adjacent 
houses, to the street, to the block, and to 
the neighborhood. “The neighborhood is 
the true unit of design from every point of 
view—architectural, financial, social, civic, 
city planning, slum prevention, layout of 
public utilities, etc.” In consequence they 
urge that the practice of planning and 
building communities as a whole be sub- 
stituted for the prevailing habit of single 
unit construction, 

In the section on construction it is 
stated that efficient cost accounting, esti- 
mating, and scheduling of work are prac- 
ticed by but few builders; such labor 
saving devices and materials as portable 
forms, ready-mixed concrete, plaster 
mixers, floor-sanding machines, power 
drills, and paint-spraying equipment are 
used comparatively little; and ignorance 
of cost-saving materials now on the mar- 
ket is widespread. The authors urge all- 
year round construction; less manufac- 
ture on the site and more in the factory; 
more efficient storage and handling of 
materials; standarization and simplifica- 
tion of materials such as lengths of lum- 
ber and sizes of brick; and constant re- 
search to improve materials and methods. 
At the same time they recommend the 
improvement of building codes to permit 
and encourage the use of desirable new 
materials and methods as they come upon 
the market. 

“Standards for Home 


Finally, the professional builders who 
prepared this section demand that the 
home-buying public be protected from the 
“jerry-builder.” To this end they urge 
the establishment in every community of 
central inspection bureaus which shall 
certify homes that meet certain standards. 

How far in advance of other phases of 
housing is the ,development of heating, 
plumbing, lighting, and_ refrigerating 
equipment is reflected in the inclusiveness 
of the data on fundamental equipment 
in this. volume. The authors of this sec- 
tion have endeavored to make this vast 
body of facts available to the builders of 


jlow-cost houses and to the home owner 


of small means, who have hitherto bene- 
fited but little from it. 

In consequence the report enables the 
home owner in any part of the country 
to determine the standards of fundamen- 
tal equipment he should insist upon for 
his home, advises him on how to secure 
equipment meeting those standards, what 
it should cost him, and how to maintain 
it once installed. It compares for him 
the costs of different types of heating 
and air conditioning systems, plumbing fa- 
cilities, wiring practices, and refrigerating 
devices, weighs their advantages and dis- 
advantages, expounds the principles in- 
volved, discusses the merits of different 
types of fuel, and in general constitutes 
an invaluable source book for the builder, 
owner, or renter of a house. 

Reports of Committees 

The reports of three of the 31 commit- 
tees which assembled material for the 
President’s Conference are included in 
this volume. They are the Committee 
on Design, William Stanley Parker, presi- 
dent of the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau, chairman; the Committee on 
Construction, Albert P. Greensfelder, past 
president, Associated General Contractors 
of America, chairman; and the Commit- 
tee on Fundamental Equipment, Collins 


,P. Bliss, dean, College of Engineering, New 


York University, chairman. The volume 
contains a foreword by Secretary Lamont, 
of the Department of Commerce, and an 
introduction by the editors, John M. Gries 
and James Ford. 

The four volumes of the President's 
Conference reports that have already ap- 
peared are: Planning for residential dis- 
tricts; home finance and taxation; slums, 
large-scale housing and decentralization; 
and household management and kitchens. 
Six more volumes are to appear in the next 
few months, making a total of 11. The 
volumes can be purchased for $1.15 each 
postpaid, from Dr. John M. Gries, executive 
secretary, President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, Depart- 
eee onene Building, Washing- 
on, D. C. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 
cently passed by Congress as follows: 


July 2, 1932 


H. R. 308. An Act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an Acting Secretary of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii during the absence of the 
Secretary. 

H. R. 650. An Act for the relief of Joe An- 
drews Company. 

H. R. 756. An Act for the relief of R. L. 
Wilson. 

H. R. 1226. 
M. Gilson. 

H. R. 1279. 
Kanelakos. 

H. R_ 1962. An Act for the relief of Noble 


An Act for the relief of Edna 
An Ac* for the relief of Frank 


H. R. 2514. An Act for the relief of 
estate of Samuel Schwartz. sae 


An Act for the relief of Charles 
An Act for the relief of Cath- 
An Act for the relief of Anna 


An Act for the relief of Emma 


H. R. 4885. 
a s: Gould. 
. R. 5053. An Act for the relief of Cl 
Sheldon. ~~ 
H. R. 5059. 
Johnnie Shley 
H. R. 506: 


An Act for the relief of Ken- 


An Act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gatewood. 

An Act to authorize the ex- 
change of potassium-bearing lands in Tooele 
County, Utah, between the United States and 
private owners. 

H. R. 5561. An Act for the relief of Oscar R. 
Hahnel. 

H. R. 7411. 
Bremer. 

H. R. 7500. An Act to amend an Executive 
order promulgated Aug. 4, 1911, prohibiting 
premesion of fights between bulls, dogs, or 
cocks. ’ 

H. R. 8306. An Act for the relief of D. M, 
Leypoldt Company. 

H. R. 8694. An Act to amend section 5240, 
United States Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. 8. C., title 12, ch. 2, sec. 82), and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 8980. An Act to provide for the‘ sale 
of a portion of the site of the post office and 
customhouse building in Newark, N. J., to the 
oy of Newark for use as a public street. 

. R. 8981. An Act to provide for the sale 
of an easement for * railway right of way 
over the st office ad customhouse site at 
Ne Re 9351. A 

. KR. , n Act for the relief of 
oulice Stone. Octavia 

. RK. ., An Act relating to the nat - 
ization of certain women. born in Hawaii. ” 


An Act for the relief of Alex 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 





S 
In Wisconsin Are} 


Ordered Reduced 


' Telephone Rate 





Public Service Commission 
Directs 12% Per Cent Cut 
In Charges Pending Com- 
pletion of Investigation 


Madison, Wis., July 5. 

The Public Service Commission of Wis- 
consin has ordered a 12% per cent re- 
duction in the rates for telephone service 
in the 102 communities served by the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company, resulting 


in a saving to approximately 300,000 sub- 
scribers of $1,550,000 during the céming 
ear. 

"yi The 12% per cent reduction in rates 
means a saving to Milwaukee alone, in 
the sum of $849,074, the Commission 
stated. Madison subscribers from whom 
the telephone company sought a 25 per 
cent increase a year ago will save $92,- 
347.78 during the next 12 months as a re- 
sult of the reduction. ’ 

The State-wide investigation, which will 
be continued on Aug. 1, was instituted on 
motion of the Commission by order dated 
July 29, 1931, and followed hearings upon 
the company’s application for an in- 
crease in rates at Madison. The Commis- 
sion expects to take at least another 
year before it completes the -State-wide 
investigation and issues a permanent or- 
der. The order just issued is temporary, 
pending completion of the case and is 
based ‘upon the record thus far. 


Costs Against Utility 


During the ‘investigation the company 
was represented by Miller, Mack and Fair- 
child (Edwin S. Mack and Frederick 
Sammond) and by the companys attor- 
ney, J. F. Krizek. The Commission_was 
represented by George C. Mathews, Chief 
Examiner, and Alvin C. Reis. Cost of 
the investigation is assessed against the 
telephone company as provided by a law 
passed by the 1931 Legislature: 

Formal complaints relative to the rates 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Company 
were filed by the Cities of Milwaukee, 
Fond. du Lac, Green Bay, and Marinette, 
and by the Committee of the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities, members of 
which were the mayor of Madison, mayor 
of Racine, mayor of Milwaukee, city at- 

&storney of Genoa City and city attorney 
of Fond du lac. 

In the order directing the 12% per cent 
reduction, the Commission says in part: 
Commission’s Order Quoted 

“Our investigation, though incomplete, 

thus far shows clearly that even on the 
present record existing rates are unrea- 
sonable and excessive and that substantial 
reductions therefrom would undoubtedly 
be necessary at the completion of the in- 
vestigation (unless in the meantime con- 
ditions so change as to require a revision 
of our judgment). Temporary relief pend- 
ing the completion of the investigation is 
justified by the facts thus far developed, 
and we so find. It would be a travesty 
on the processes of regulation if, because 
the investigation is yet incomplete, we 
would defer the reduction of rates, when 
clear and ae — is in our hands 
requiri such reduction. 
“Tieosnive rates paid in the meantime 
by subscribers could never be recovered by 
them, and in atime when the income of 
consumers has shrunk so drastically such 
a result would be intolerable. If we had 
any doubts of our duty to enter this in- 
terlocutory order, the difficult economic 
conditions in which consumers and _busi- 
ness generally find themselves would re- 
solve those doubts; but we have no such 
doubts. ‘Temporary interlocutory orders 
by administrative bodies have been com- 
mon, are authorized by our statute, and 
approved by our court, the courts of many 
States, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 

“We therefore find that it is necessary 
and just that an Interiocutory temporary 
order be entered at this stage of the in- 
vestigation so that unreasonable rates will 
not be charged during the coming year, 
during which period we hope to be able to 
complete the inquiry and enter a final or- 
der. This order is expressly limited to one 
year from its effective date.” 


Purchasing Power Cited 


An argument advanced by the Com- 
mission in support of its order reducing 
the Telephone Company’s rates 12% per 
cent is to the effect that the purchasing 
power of the dollar has increased. The 
order says: 

“Since 1929 the dollar has increased 
markedly in purchasing power. dollar 
today, according to the facts produced by 
Dr. F. C. Mills in this record, will buy 
49.9 per cent more in wholesale markets 
than it would in 1929, 53.1 per cent more 
in retail food markets, 33.5 per cent more 
when tested by a very large number of 
commodities gathered by the statistician 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

“In other words, when a subscriber pays 
$5 a month to the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company in April, 1932, he is paying very 
substantially more than he paid for the 
same services in 1928, let us say, when the 
rate may have been fixed by the Commis- 
sion as a reasonable one. In wholesale 
markets of today that $5'is now worth 
$7.50. 





Payment of Dividends 


“In 1929 the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany paid to its parent, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
sum of $2,052,000 in dividends on common 
stock, at the rate of $8 per share. Divi- 
dends payable in 1932 will buy much more 
than the dividends of 1929—in wholesale 
markets; expressed in terms of purchasing 
yewer the rate of 8 per cent of 1929 be- 
comes 12 per cent in 1932, and $2,052,000 
in 1929 becomes $3,078,000 in 1932. 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that such a change in 
purchasing power shall under appropriate 
circumstances be taken into consideration 
in rate proceedings. In Banton v. Belt 
Line Ry. Corp. (1925) 268 U. S. 413, a rate 
fixed in 1912 was challenged in 1920 on 
the ground that it was confiscatory. The 
court stated: 

“Tt is well known, and the court will 
take judicial noticeof the fact, that the 
purchasing power of money has been 
much less since 1917 than it was in 1912, 
when the order was made; and that the 
cost of labor, materials and supplies neces- 
sary-for the proper operation and mainte- 
nance of street railways had greatly in- 
creased.’ (At p. 422.) 

“The increase in the purchasing power 
of money supports our findings relating 
to the value of service and to fair return, 
but is considered of such importance that 
it is discussed as a separate topic.” 


Rate of Return Discussed 

That “the rates we have ordered into 
effect for exchange service will pay ail 
reasonable operating expenses attributable 
to the local exchange business, will cover 
an adequate provision for depreciation, 
\taxes, and all interest costs, dividends on 
preferred stock attributable to the local 
portion of exchange property, and then, 
over and above all these charges will pro- 
vide a return on the investment in the 
exchange property which when expressed 
in the language used in attracting capi- 





Farm Group Asks 


Lower Pump Rate 





Reduction of 25 Per Cent in 
Power Schedule Sought 
In California 


Sacramento, Calif., July 5. 

The cost of power for pumping in so 
far as it concerns the general condition 
of agriculture in California was the sub- 


ject of a recent conference between repre- 
sentatives of the Calizornia Farm Bureau 
Federation, the State Railroad Commission 
and officials of power companies, the Rail- 
road Commission has announced. 

The California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, speaking through J. J. Deuel, asked 
reductions of approximately 25 per cent 
on power bills for pumping. This reduc- 
tion was asked as an emergency measure 
to apply during the remainder of the 
present farming year. 

A. F,. Hockenbeamer, President of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, declared that 
the condition in which agriculture found 
itself was shared by industry and busi- 
ness generally, including that of the 
power companies. 

At the suggestion of Clyde L. Seavey, 
President of the Railroad Commission, a 
small committee from the California 
Farm Bureau Federation, will be appointed 
to confer with the power companies to see 
if some means can be found to deal with 
the problem through cooperative action. 





Insurance Commission 
Organizes in Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., July 5. 


The newly appointed Strate Insurance 
Commission has formally organized, nam- 
ing Shelby Pickett, Hattiesburg, appointee 
of Governor Connor, as chairman. Guy 
M. Houston of New Albany was elected 
secretary. 

Members of the retiring commission 
were present at the meeting to effect 
transfer of funds and records to the new 
group. This and the reorganization com- 
prised the only business docketed, ac- 
cording to the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, George D. Riley. 


Louisiana Legislature Votes 
To Enforce Insurance Tax 


Baton Rouge, La., July 5. 

The Louisiana Legislature nas passed a 
bill (H. 513) making it the duty of the 
State tax collector to enforce the retalia- 
tory insurance tax provisions of the 
Louisiana statutes. 

Another bill (H. 361) which is now be- 
fore the Governor for approval would per- 
mit insurance companies to post State se- 
curities as well as surety bonds to guran- 
tee payment of claims. 


Eighteen Fatalities Shown 
In West Virginia Industry | 


. Charleston, W. Va., July 5. 
Industrial accidents in West Virginia 
during May totaled 2,738, according to 
oral announcement by the State Compen- 
sation Commissioner, Lee Ott. 

Fatalities totaled 18, of which 14 were 
in the mining industry, two in contracting 
and one each in the metal working and 
lumbering industries. 

The largest number of injuries was re- 
ported by the metal industry with 1,054, 
followed by mining with 833. 


tal to the Bell System, including the Wis- 
consin Telephone Company, is equal to 6 
per cent on the common stock; and in 
addition thereto provides a ‘cushion’ of 
some $300,000,” the Commission says. 
“Such a return,” the order says, “in an 
economic crisis of the gravest proportions, 
we find to be reasonable and indeed lib- 
eral. In reaching the conclusion that 
this return is fair we have been guided 
by the authoritative standards of fair re- 
turn laid down by the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court.” 


Decisions on Fair Return 
_The Supreme Court decisions which are 
cited are summarized as follows: 

(1) A fair return is a flexible concept, not 
a static, unchanging rule. 

(2) What return is “fair” calls for the 
exercise of judgment in the light of the 
particular circumstances of each case. 

(3) Present day conditions are controlling. 

(4) General conditions affecting all busi- 
ness should be given consideration in the 


application of each of the measures of ‘‘fair- 
ness.” 


(5) To be fair the return should equal 
the returns earned at the time of the rate 
order by other business enterprises with 
comparable risks, in the same part of the 
country. 

(6) The utility’s needs for new capital 
should be considered, since the return 
should be such as, under present day condi- 
tions, will enable i+ to raise whatever cap- 
pital it requires. 

(7) The return should be such as will 
maintain the credit of the industry, in the 
light of presently existing business condi- 
tions and opportunities for capital in other 
enterprises, 


Business Conditions Cited 


The order further states: “When busi- 
ness generally is at as low an ebb of ac- 
tivity and profitableness as it is at this 
hour—perhaps lower than at any other 
time in the history of modern industry 
and finance—it is inevitable that the Tele- 
phone Company (deriving its revenue 
from this harassed business and the com- 
munity dependent upon business) must be 
content with a more moderate return than} 
is its due in \times of normal or more 
nearly normal business conditions. Dur- 
ing the course of the hearings, the Tele- 
phone Company moved to strike all of 
the testimony relating to general business 
conditions upon the ground that it was 
irrelevant and immaterial to the issues 
in this proceeding.” 

The order then quotes a ruling by the 
Commission made during a recent hear- 
ing denying the motion of the Telephone 
Company to strike out the economic tes- 
mony. 

“That language we now reaffirm,” the 
order continues. “A business enterprise 
enjoying a complete monopoly, not har- 
assed by competition, reridering a service 
which has become an absolute necessity 
of business and social intercourse, surely 
has no statutory or constitutional right 
to a return in this time of general busi- 
ness catastrophe such as it enjoyed when 
the business community from which it 
derives its revenue was operating success- 
fully. 

Extent of Risks 

“This is not the first time that economic 
conditions affecting an entire community 
have been held to require a particular 
class of investors to throw in their lot 
with the rest of the community and to 
forego part of the pecuniary advantage 
which their superior economic or legal 
privileges might empower them to exact.” 

Discussing whether or not the rate of 
return to a utility should equal the re- 
turns earned at the time of the rate order 
by other business enterprises with com- 
parable risks, in the same part of the 
country, the order reads: 

“There are few businesses with so small 
a degree of risk and uncertainty as those 
involved in the business of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Company. We do not know 
of any other business in this State of any 
magnitude in which there is as little risk, 





dustry continued throughout May, when, 
contrary to the usual downward tendency 
for that month, the value of all contract 
awards aggregated more than the corre- 
sponding total for any month since \last 
November. 
gain over April, in both value and meas- 
urable footage, amounted to approximately 
24 per cent. 
respective decreases of 52 per cent and 58 
per cent in total value and square foot- 
age occurred. Contracts let in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, New York City, and 
the Pittsburgh territory accounted for a 
little more than half the total value of 


tracts let, based on a three-month moving 
average of values centered on May, de- 
creased slightly from the, revised figure 


daily average value of contracts declined 
24 per cent from that of the previous 
month, thus offsetting the increase of the 


April to May. 


construction undertakings. 
total was 43 per cent below the value of 


per cent over the April figure. Residential 
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Production of Agriculture and Industry 
Continues Decline of Previous Month 


Automobile Outpu 
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shown in May and early June, according 
full text: 


Real Estate and Construction 
Increased activity in the building in- 


On a daily average basis, the 


As compared with May, 1931, 


awards for the month. 
The adjusted index of construction con- 


for April. In the first half of June the 


same proportion which had occurred from 


Value of public works and utility proj- 
ects in May made the best showing in 
six months and again took the lead in all 
Although the 


similar contracts let during May last year, 
it showed the substantial advance of 30 


building remained comparatively inactive, 
with average value of awards for the first 
five months of this year less than one- 
third the corresponding figure for the 
same period of 1931. 

A sharp gain marked the monthly rec- 
ord of new structural steel orders. In- 
creasing 40 per cent over bookings in 
April, the May total reached the same 
tonnage level reported for last Novem- 
ber and was 38 per cent above the 
monthly average so far this year. Volume 
of orders in May a year ago, however, 
were 67 per cent greater. Shipments of 
maple flooring advanced 5.7 per cent over 
those in April and cement production dur- 
ing May reached the highest total in six 
months. 

Further recession in the Engineering 
News-Record’s index of construction costs, 
while slight, placed that figure at a new 
low point for the depression. Building 
material prices for frame and brick houses 
declined from April, 1.9 per cent and 2.5 


RODUCTION of most industries and agriculture continued to decline in May, 
according to the monthly review of industrial output issued by the Department 
(Publication of the review in full text was begun in the issue of 


The automobile industry was en exception to the trend, improvement being 


+ 
major part of the output. 


Show Steady Decrease in Volume 





to the review. The review proceeds in 


The Spring 
peak in automobile production usually is 
reached in April and May and only a 
slight variation is normally witnesed be- 
tween these two periods. May production 
this year increased 36,823 units, or one- 
fourth over April and the first three weeks 
of June has brought a further increase. 
Production during the first five months of 
1932 was 48 per cent below last year, but 
the June comparison with a year ago is the 
most favorable for any month so far this 
year. 


Increased production in May was con- 
fined to passenger vehicles, as the output 
of trucks was the same as in April. Cana- 
dian production increased following the 
curtailment of the preceding month. Em- 
ployment and pay rolls in the industry in- 
creased during May, the former by 1.4 per 
cent and the latter by 14 per cent. The 
index of Detroit factory employment 
wowed a further increase in the middle of 

une. 


Retail sales of automobiles continued 
upward in May. Preliminary statistics on 
passenger-car registrations indicate a gain 
of from 10 to 15 per cent for the month as 
against a normal seasonal increase of 
about 1 per cent. Sales of commercial 
vehicles were also larger than in April, 
following the decline from the March level. 
Exports of automobiles continue restricted, 
and foreign shipments of both passenger 
cars and trucks were lower in May than 
in the preceding month. For the first 
fiive months of the year, exports of pas- 
senger,.cars fell 53 per cent while exports 
of trucks dropped 56 per cent. 


Employment in the rubber-products in- 
dustry was further reduced during May 
but pay rolls were larger. The latter in- 
crease followed declines in the two pre- 
ceding months. Both production and ship- 
ments of pneumatic casings increased in 
May, accompanied by a reduction in in- 
ventories. Buying in May and June was 
stimulated by the possibilities of increased 
prices resulting from the taxes levied in 
the new revenue bill. 

Domestic consumption of crude rubber 
increased 13 per cent during May, but for 
the year to date has averaged well below 
a year ago. Despite the fact that more | 
producing estates are closing down con- 
stantly, and others are tappink only the 
best-yielding areas, crude rubber output 
continues in excess of the demand with the 
connsequent increase of world stocks and 
price declines. Crude rubber dropped to 





per cent, respectively. No long-term real 
estate bond flotations were reported for 
the month. 

++ + 


Transportation 


The trend of railroad freight traffic has 
continued downward through the first half 
of June. Loadings of revenue freight in 
May declined 5.9 per cent, and the sea- 
sonally adjusted index of loadings dropped 
8.5 per cent, the latter having declined 
each month during the current year. For 
the first 23 weeks of 1932 freight car load- 
ings dropped 25 per cent, as compared with 
a reduction of 18 per cent for the year 
1931 in comparison with 1930. 

Decreased loadings were reported for all 
classes of traffic during May, but the drop 
in coal loadings was responsible for the 
major part of the decline. Loadings of 
miscellaneous freight were lower, but re- 
mained above the awrage shipments for 
the first three months of the year. Mer- 
chandise 1. c. 1. loadings dropped to a new 
low for the depression. 


March, surplus freight cars have increased 
in each of the past two months. Equip- 
ment buying by the roads has been held 
to a minimum owing to the state of cur- 
rent revenues. Orders for only 26 freight 
cars were placed during May, and no or- 
ders were entered for locomotives or pas- 
senger cars. 

No improvement has occurred in the 
rate of earnings of the railroads on their 
property investment, current returns con- 
tinuing around 1% per cent. Operating 
revenues are off over 40 per cent from a 
year ago, despite the rate increases and 
drastic economies, and gross operating 
revenues are off 24 per cent. Dividend dis- 
bursements by the carriers continued to 
fall, with the May tota! about one-third 
below a year ago. 

Canal traffic expanded seasonally in 
May, although the movement on all major 
channels was well below a year ago. The 


less than 40 per cent of the total. of a 
year ago and the Welland movement de- 
clined 18 per cent. St. Lawrence traffic 
was off 24 per cent, while the New York 
State Canal and the Cape Cod Canal 
showed smaller declines. River traffic de- 
creased during April with the exception 
of the movement on Government-owned 
barges on the Mississippi. The latter in- 
crease was the result of a general gain in 
up-river traffic. 

Available travel data show a seasonal 
upturn, but the movement is well below 
a year ago. Hotel room occupancy in May 
was the same as in April but was 13 per 
cent below a year ago, and there was a 
further reduction in rates. Foreign travel 
remains well under a year ago. Passports 
issued during the first five months were 
9.2 per cent below last year. Pullman 
passengers carried showed a drop of 29 
per cent from a year ago, according to 
statistics covering the first four months. 
Visitors at national parks increased sea- 
sonally in May, but during the first five 
months of 1932, such travel was 14 per 
cent lower than a year ago. 

+~++ 


After declining during February and! 


movement through the “Soo” Canal was| 


2.50 cents a pound, and is currently sell- 
ing only slightly above that level. For- 
eign takings of rubber have been at a rec- 
ord high figure thus far in 1932, the re- 
stricted imports fabricated goods fur- 
nishing a stimulus to the domestic manu- 
facture in foreign conutries of finished 
rubber products. 

During April, the United Kingdom took 
the lead in tire exports, the first time 
that this country has led in 12 years. 
Available statistics for May indicate that 


this position was retained during that 
month. 
+~+ + 


Chemical Industries 


Chemical sales have been steadily de- 
clining since the first of the year, and 
this tendency continued throughout the 
month of May. As a whole, however, the 
industry has been affected less by pre- 
vailing economic conditions than most 
other industries because of its wide diver- 
sity of products, the basic nature, and 
the variety of uses for which each product 


organization. 

This situation is reflected in employ- 
ment in the industry, which declined in 
May somewhat less than is usual at this 
time of yéar. The adjusted index for 
May was 80 as compared with the com- 
bined factory employment index of 62. 
Present employment is, however, at a 
record low level for the industry and is 
approximately 15 per cent less than a year 
ago. Pay rolls also reached a new low 
point in May, about a fourth under the 
amount of a year ago. 


goods on hand continued in May the de- 
cline noted in the two previous months. 
Present stocks on hand are slightly 
greater than at this time last year and 4 
per cent less than in this month in 1930. 

Ethyl alcohol production picked up 
slightly in April after declining steadily 
since last October. The level of output 
was 9 per cent under that of April, 1931. 
Refined methanol production also in- 
creased in April, while that of the syn- 
thetic product declined in that month, but 
increased in May. Output of the refined 
product is off 46 per cent as compared 
with a year ago, while synthetic shows a 
decline of 36 per cent in the same period. 

A further decline in the production of 
by-product coke took place in May and 
a new low level was reached. As compared 
with a year ago output has declined 44 per 
cent and, in comparison with two years 
ago there has been 2 drop of almost 60 
per cent. 

A substantial increase in the production 
of wood rosin occurred in May, while the 
receipts of gum rosin at three ports ex- 
perienced the usual sharp seasonal in- 
crease fcr this time of year. Stocks of 
gum rosin at the ports and wood rosin at 
plants ‘ncreased from the low point 
reached in April. Wood turpentine pro- 
duction :ontinued the increase of the past 
two months, with present output 14 per 
cent less than in May a year ago. Turpen- 
tine stocks at plants have been declining 
steadily since January. Pine-oil produc- 
tion increased more than seasonally in 





Automobiles and Rubber 
Expansion in automobile production 
schedules has extended into June, with 
the low-price producers contributing the 








Four Mutual Benefit Groups 
Are Dissolved in Illinois 


Springfield, Ill, July 5. 

Decrees dissolving four mutual benefit 
concerns have been signed by Judge R. 
W. Griffith in the Sangamon County Cir- 
cuit Court at Springfield on petition of 
Leo H. Lowe, Director of the State De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. Ac- 
cording to the decrees, their affairs have 
been liquidated by Alvin S. Keys, receiver, 
as shown by his official reports. The con- 
cerns dissolved are the Capitol Mutual 
Benefit Association, The State Mutual 








over a period of time, and certainly at 
the time of this order none having less 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Protective Association and the Great 


Western Protective Association, all of 
Peoria. 


Benefit Corporation, the Great Northern | 


May. 

Fertilizer consumption contracted 
sharply but seasonally in May. Total im- 
ports of fertilizer increased, although there 
is usually a seasonal decline at this time. 
Imports of nitrate of soda were again 
insignificant, the domestic air-reduction 
industry now producing practically all of 
the United States requirements. 

+ 


Farm and Food Products 


Some deterioration in grain crops oc- 
curred during May, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s June 1 crop re- 
port. Winter wheat production was esti- 
mated at 410,669,000 bushels, a. decline 
from the May 1 forecast of 30,112,000 


is adapted, and the unitized production} 


The stocks of chemical manufactured | 





fruit and vegetable group, which showed 
a gain of 3 per cent. 

Livestock movements at primary mar- 
kets showed a slight upturn during May. 
Receipts of all classes of livestock were 
the largest since March and of cattle and 
calves the largest since December. Ship- 
ments of all types of animals fell off from 
the preceding month and were below May 
of last year. Slaughter of animals under! 
Federal inspection during May recorded 
declines from April, in the case of cattle 
and calves, and sheep and lambs. As 
compared with May, 1931, the slaughter 
of cattle and calves showed declines, while 
the slaughter of sheep and lambs re- 
mained unchanged. Hog slaughter, on the 
other hand, reflected increases over the 
previous month and the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

Cold-storage holdings of meats and 
meat products at the end of May, 1932, 
were approximately unchanged from the 
preceding month. In contrast with the 
same period in 1931, such holdings were 5 
per cent lower. Stocks of lard at the end 
of May were the highest since June, 1929. 
Holdings of butter, cheese, eggs, and poul- 
try reflecting greater production at this 
time of the year, increased in May, but 
remained below a year ago, poultry ex- 
cepted. 

Processing of foods registered a slight 
decline from .a month ago, according to 
the adjusted index of the Federal Reserve 
Board, but continues relatively high. 
Employment and pay rolls in the indus- 
try showed only fractional changes from 
the previous month. Wholesale prices 
of foods declined 3 per cent from the pre- 
vious month and 20 per cent from a 
year ago. 

Meltings of raw sugar at eight ports 
during May amounted to 306,072 long tons, 
compared with 298,362 long tons in April 
and 332,556 long tons in May, 1931. Stocks 
of raw sugar at these ports declined 6 
per cent during the month. Shipments 
and stocks of refined sugar at Savannah 
and New Orleans registered increases of 
22 and 24 per cent, respectively, over the 
previous month. Prices of sugar, both 
wholesale and retail, at New York fell off 
slightly when compared with the prices 
that ruled in April, but future prices have 
improved during June. 

sar 


Forest Products 

Lumber production increased slightly 
more than seasonally in May, continuing 
@ gradual rise since the record low point 
reached last Yebruary. However, total 
production this year, through the week 
ended June 11, has been only about half 
of output in the corresponding period a 
year ago and at the low rate of 22 per 
cent of normal. Shipments of lumber this 
year up to June 11 have exceeded pro- 
duction by 29 per cent, and excess stocks 
on hand have been materially reduced. 

Employment in the industry reached a 
new low level in May, the adjusted index 
having declined 30 per cent from that of 
May, 1931, and 47 per cent from this 
month two years ago. Pay rolls also de- 
clined to a new low record in May, there 
having been a steady decline during the 
past year which has altogether amounted 
to a drop of over 50 per cent. 

Car loadings of forest products, which 
usually show a distinct seasonal rise in 
May, continued the decline that was noted 
in the previous month and reached a new 
low record for this time of the year. 
Weekly average loadings were 43 per cent 
less than in May a year ago and two- 
thirds off as compared with this month 
two years ago. 

Production of southern hardwoods up to 
June 11 was 57 per cent of output in this 
period a year ago. Shipments, which were 
| two-thirds of the volume of a year ago, 
were, however, greater than production by 
36 per cent in the first 23 weeks of the 
year, and a material reduction in exist- 
ing stocks was accomplished in this period. 





first 23 weeks of the year was 24 per cent 
of normal and only slightly more than 
half of the output in this period last year. 
Shipments thus far this year have ex- 
ceeded production by 15 per cent, and 
stocks have been further reduced to a 
point 21 per cent less than a year ago. 
New orders thus far during the current 
year have exceeded shipments by 8 per 
cent and have amounted to 57 per cent 
of new orders in this period last year. 

Southern pine output declined season- 
ally in May to a level one-third under 
production in this month a year ago and 
61 per cent less than two years ago. Pro- 
duction thus far this year has been 32 
per cent of normal, while in this period 
|Shipments have been 16 per cent in ex- 
cess of production, and stocks on hand 
had been cut to a volume 22 per cent 
less than a year ago. New orders fell off 
seasonally in May but the curtailment of 
production at the same time caused un- 
filled orders to remain constant. 


+ + + 
Iron and Steel Industry 

Iron and steel operations during May 
were adversely influenced by hand-to- 
mouth buying and the failure of automo- 
tive and railway requirements to bolster 
the rate of output. According to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute's 
monthly report, covering 95 per cent of 
the industry, operations were placed at 20 
|per cent of capacity, as against 23 per 
| cent in April. Including the near capacity 
operations of remaining plants supply- 
jing automotive requirements, operations 

uring the month were at a somewhat 
higher rate. In the first three weeks of 
June, in line with the usual seasonal trend, 
further recessions in output have taken 
place. 

Fabricated structural steel provided a 
relatively bright spot in the industry for 
May. In contraseasonal trend, new or- 
ders increased 40 per cent over April book- 
ings, which were the largest for the year. 
However, the total tonnage booked was 
only 60 per cent of the volume reported 
for May a year ago. Shipments advanced 
5.8 per cent above the April level, but re- 
mained 50 per cent under those in the 
same month of 1931. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted 
index of general operations for May con- 
tinued a decline which has characterized 
the monthly figures since January. The 
adjusted index of employment decreased 
4.3 per cent from April, while the unad- 
justed pay-roll index showed a drop of 
5.3 per cent. 

Further decline in output of pig iron, 
accompanied by a loss of seven operating 
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bushels and 377,000,000 bushels’ below the 
output of a year ago. The forecest of the 
rye crop as of June 1 was 38,734,000 bush- 
els, or 730,000 bushels less than the May 
estimate. Last year’s crop amounted to 
32,746,000 bushels. Prices received by 
farmers for their produce showed but 
slight change from the level of the previ- 
ous month, the only increase being in the 
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Farm Export Index Security Pledges 


Lower for Month 


Shipments of Cotton, However, 


Increase Figure Over Same 
Period of 1930 and 1931 


During May, 1932, the index of United 
States exports of agricultural products 
amounted to 74, a reduction as compared 
with the eight preceding months, but 
higher than the indices for May, 1930, and 
1931. For all commodities except cotton, 
however, the index was 75, the lowest 
monthly index during the last 18 years. 
Cotton exports, while showing a seasonal 


decline, were much above those for May 
of the three preceding years. The United 
Kingdom and Germany again become the 
leading purchasers; exports to the Far 
East, which had reached a high point| 
— in the year, falling off consider- 
ably. 

After showing a temporary improvement 
during April, exports of wheat and flour 
dropped off materially, the index amount- 
ing to 97, the lowest May index since 
1924. Greece, the United Kingdom; the 
Netherlands, Brazil and Belgium were the 
principal outlets, over 6,142,000 bushels 
going to those marketr Total net ex- 
ports of wheat and flour for the period] 
July 1, 1931, May 31, 1932, showed a gain 
of 14 per cent over the corresponding 11 
months of 1930-31. 

Exports of fruit made a favorable show- 
ing with the third highest May index on 
record. Dried fruit, oranges and grape- 
fruit were the largest items. Tobacco ex- 
ports continued on the downward trend, 
the heaviest decline being in exports of 
bright flue-cured to the United Kingdom 
and China. Exports of cured pork 
recorded a new minimum for May and ex- 
ports of American lard remained at a low 
level. -—igures for both items, however, 
were larger than in April, and lard ex- 
ports exceeded those of a year ago.—(Is~ | 





Hedustrial Accident Total 
Is Lower in California 


Sacramento, Calif., July 5. 
The industrial accident total of Cali- 
fornia in 1931 was the lowest recorded 
since the inception of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act in 1914, Director Will 
J. French of the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations reported to the recent 
meeting of the Governor’s Council. 
There were 477 deaths, he said, which 
was a decrease of 160, or 25.1 per cent, in 
comparison with the calendar year 1930. 
Permanent disability cases numbered 1748, 
a reduction of 106, or 12.4 per cent, while 
temporary injuries lasting longer than the 
day of the accident totaled 68,851. This 
was a decrease of 11,684, or 14.5 per cent. 
In addition, there were 160,439 no-dis- 
ability cases which required medical treat- 
ment, 29,053 Iess than in 1930, or 15.3 per 
cent. The decrease in total number of 
injuries was 15.1 per cent. 





Compensation Held Payable 
To Widow’s Administrator 


Raleigh, N. C., July 5. 

A compensation award to a widow of 
a deceased employe is payable to the 
widow’s administrator when she dies a 
few months after the award is made to 
her, the North Carolina Supreme Court 
has just held in the case of Queen et al. 
v. Champion Fibre Co. et al. 

The court said the insurance carrier 
should not complain, stating it would not 
“have been conscionable for the insurance 
carrier that had received the premium to 
pay no compensation.” 








Louisiana Votes Licensing 
Of Benevolent Societies 


Baton Rouge, La., July 5. 
The Louisiana Legislature has passed a 
bill (H. 832) to provide for the licensing 


| 





and regulation of benevolent and co- 
| operative insurance companies in the | 
| State. 
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For Government 


Deposits Upheld 





State Banks Are Required, 


However, to Furnish De- 
pository Bonds, West Vir- 
ginia Rules 


Charleston, W. Va., July 5. 
Attorney General Howard B. Lee has 


just held that State banks have the au- 
thority, if they desire, to place in the 
hands of trustees securities to guarantee 
deposits of the State, counties and munic- 
ipalities, but such deposits would not ab- 
rogate the duty of county courts to desig- 


nate depositories and require depository 
bonds as provided by statute. 


Mr. Lee’s opinion was given at the re- 


quest of the State Banking Commissioner, 
L 
from pledging assets to indemnify any per- 
son as surety for the bank, according to 
the opinion, but another provision per- 
| mits them to deposit securities to guaran- 
tee governmental deposits. 
follows in full text: 


. R. Charter Jr. Banks are prohibited 


The opinion 


State Code Is Cited 
Dear Sir: We have before us your letter 


with enclosures which present for the de- 
termination of this office the question of 
the authority of State banks to deposit 
in the hands of a trustee securities to 
guarantee deposits of the State, of a 
county or of a municipality. 


This question involves the examination 


and consideration of the Code, 31-4-9, 
wherein it is expressly provided: 


“No banking institution shall pledge, 


hypothecate, or deliver any of its assets 


of any description whatsoever to any per- 
son to indemnify him as surety for such 
banking institution, or as security for any 
other person.” 

Reading this provision of said ‘statute 
alone would indicate a purpose to prohibit 
banking institutions from pledging, 
hypothecating, or delivering any of its as- 
sets to “indemnify” under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, but immediately fol- 
lowing the provision quoted authority is 
given a bank or trust company to make 
deposits of securities to “guarantee de- 
posits” in the following language: 

Distinction Held Made 


“Providing, That a bank or trust com- 
pany may deposit securities to guarantee 
deposits of the United States, State of 
West Virginia, a county, district, school 
district or municipal corporations.” 

Therefore it is apparent that the Legis- 
lature has made a distinetion between 
pledging, etc., of a banking institution’s 
assets to a person to “indemnify him as 
surety” and in making a deposit of securi- 
ties to “guarantee deposits” of the govern- 
mental divisions named. 

Evidently the Legislature intended the 
proviso for some purpose and in order to 
give it force and effect we must assume 
the purpose to be as plainly expressed 
therein, namely, that while a banking in- 
stitution is prohibited from pledging, 
hypothecating or delivering its assets to 
“indemnify the surety,” such banking in- 
stitution may deposit securities “to guar- 
antee deposits of the United States, the 
State of West Virginia, a county, district, 
school district or municipal corporation. 

Just how this may be done the statute 
is silent. We can see no reason why this 
may not be done by placing in the hands 
of a trustee securities to guarantee such 
deposits. 

Question As to Liability 


We must however consider this in the 
light of the statute providing, for deposi- 
tories, and if banking institutions should 
comply with the depository law and ex- 
ecute a depository bond, a question might 
arise as to the liability for these deposits 
as between the sureties pledged and the 
obligation of the bond. Should such an 
exigency arise it might require a court 
decision to determine the liability there- 
for. 

The deposit of such securities would not 
in any way lessen the duties of county 
courts to designate depositories and re- 
quire the bonds provided by statute. 
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NEED . 


bber requirements are 


@® @®@ 20 times that of any other coun- 
try. ....++ .s & young industry 


Boots and shoes, tires and 
tubes, hard rubber for electrical supplies, these 


and myriad other commodities demand time, labor 
and material that is steadily growing. What the 


Government knows abou 


t them, does about them, 


its experiments in creating a home-grown product 


are told in 


The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts, tell- 
ing what is being done in this field, in the 
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Tn Metal Mines 
Lower for Year Production 


Reduction Said to Be Due to 
Smaller Number of Hours P the 1931 Census of Manufactures, as 
Rather Than to Changed Wage earners, cost of materials, power c 


in the analyses, which follow in full text 
chedules eae 
Wage Schedules Artificial Leather 
Men working in mimes producing cop- 


per, gold, iron, lead, silver, zinc and other 
metals were earning an average of $28.84 
per week in 1931, compared with $29.63 in 









































































































decrease of 38.8 in quantity and a 
_| 53.2 per cent in value as compared w 
1924, according to information from a sur | 65,891,649 square yards worth $31,345,660, 


vey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- | . 
ported by 17 establishments in 1929, ac 
cently made available by the Department) ording to Census of Manufactures in- 


|e 
of sceeone hourly earnings, 55.9 cents, re-| formation made available July 1 by the 


| Department of Commerce. 


mained unchanged, the drop in weekly} ca : : rey 
earnings between 1924 and 1931 being due| @dditional ‘ni at a as 
to the smaller number of hours worked per| Of the otal, $13,658,987 rep 

the value of artificial leather made by 


week, it was pointed out. . ; . 7 
The survey covered 117 underground | establishments in ae entice af 
pamre as teen see salts leet Ted. ies fis commodity), and $1,003,319 the value 
20 open-pit mines were studied in | bapa! , U9, aoar 
alae with 117 underground workings. The| Of artificial leather Je. by | greece 
following additional information was sup- = in other lines of m 
_ This industry, as defined for census pur- 
Average Working Time , | poses, embraces establishments engaged 
With the exception of the northern iron| wholly or principally in the manufacture 
mines, the full time hours in all groups) of artificial orimitation leather, chiefly 
decreased somewhat between 1924 and| pvroxylin-coated on a textile base. 
1931, and in all but one group, the western! “The average number of wage earners in 
mixed-ore mines, average earnings peI|the industry last year was 1,913, a de- 
hour also declined. Because of an iN-| crease of 26.1 per cent from 1929, while 
crease in average full-time hours, the) wages fell off 42.6 per cent. to $2,270,297. 
northern iron mines showed an increase in| Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
average full time weekly earnings, al-| electric energy declined 60.2 per cent to 
though average hourly earnings decreased. | ¢g 970,704, and the value added by manu- 
The other groups of mines showed de-| facture decreased 43.4 per cent to $6,- 
creases in such weekly earnings in varying | 955 085. 
amounts. ° 
In the Western mixed-ore mines aver- | 
age full-time hours per week were 53.8 in} 
1924 and 50.7 in 1931; eereee ee 
r hour were 59.9 cents in an 8, , 
cents in 1931; and full-time earnings per] Valued at en = - eS 
week were $32.23 in 1924 and $30.83 in 1931.}decrease of 26.2 per cen q y 
In the Michigan copper mines average |42.9 per cent in value from the 125,676 
full-time hours per week were 49.6 in|Yards worth $23,639,583 reported in 1929, 
1924 and 49.4 in 1931: earnings per hour | according to information from the Census 
were 49.8 cents in 1924 and 44.4 cents in| = eee a July 1 
: a -ti i r week by the Department of Commerce. 
re $24.70 in 1904 and $21.99 in T93t. tGemee additional information 
In the aie yt ae average | The industry, as defined for census pur- 
full-time hours per week were 52.8 in 1924) Poses, embrace establishments engaged 
and 543 in 1931; earnings per hour were | Wholly or principally in the manufacture 
56.8 cents in 1924 and 56 cents in 1931; | of = for covering tables, shelves and 
-ti ings per week were, Walls. 
su20 in 1904 and ‘$30.41 = 1931. Miscellaneous products of the indus 
In the Alabama iron mines average = — ee _ a value to $480,28 
time hours r week were 60.6 in 1924) ween an i 7 
and 584 in Prosi average earnings per; The average number of wage earners in 
hour were 39.3 cents in 1924 and 37.2 cents|the industry last year was 1,229, a de- 
in 1931; and full-time earnings per week) crease of 13 per cent from 1929. Wages 
were $23.82 in 1924 and $21.72 in 1931. dropped 15.6 per cent to $1,810,613. The 
tm the Tri-State lead and zinc mines cost of materials, fuel and purchased elec- 
av-rage full-time hours per week were 48.6 | tric a eee cent - _agte 
in 1924 and 48.2 in 1931: earnings per)and the value adde y manufacture de- 
hour were 55.2 cents in 1924 and 47.7 cents!| creased 30 per cent to $5,730,424. 
in 1931; and full-time earnings per week 
were $26.83 in 1924 and $22.99 in 1931. _ 
In the underground occupations, which 
form the most important group in point 
of numbers employed, average full-time 
heurs per week ranged by occupation in 
1924 from 48.6 for contract drilling-ma- 
chine operators to 56.5 for pump men, and 
in 1931 from 48.2 for roof trimmers to 
56.5 for trackmen’s helpers. In four oc- 
cupatidns weekly hours were longer and 
in the other 18 shorter in 1931 than in 
1924. 


Oilcloth 


The output of oilcloth in the United 
States last year was 92,703,051 square yards 


try 


| 


Briquets 
The output of fuel briquets last year 
amounted to 611,179 tons, valued at $4,567,- 
853, f. o. b. factory, a decrease of 48.5 per 
cent in quantity and of 51.9 per cent in 
value from the 1,186,577 tons worth $9,- 
497,657 turned out in 1929, according to in- 


partment of Commerce. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

Fuel briquets are made to some extent 
as a secondary product by establishments 
engaged primarily in other lines of manu- 


Average Earnings Cited 

In the various underground occupations 
average earnings per hour ranged in 1924 
from 42 cents for trackmen’s helpers to 
72.9 for contract drilling-machine opera- 
tors; in 1931 the range was from 40.3 cents 
for drilling-machine operators’ helpers to 
69.5 cents for contract drilling-machine 
operators. Comparing 1931 with 1924, it 
is seen that in seven occupations the av- 
erage hourly earnings had increased, and 
in the other 15 occupations had decreased. 

Average full-time earnings per week 
ranged in 1924 from $23.23 for trackmen’s 
helpers to $35.43 for contract drilling- 
machine operators; in 1931 the range was 
from $20.63 for drilling-machine operators’ 
helpers to $34.12 for contract drilling- 
machoine operators. Six occupations 
showed greater average full-time weekly 
earnings in 1931 than in 1924, while in the 
other 16 occupations such weekly earnings 
were less than in 1924. 

Nearly half the laborers were in the 
groups earning 37.5 cents but less than 
42.5 cents per hour. None earned as much 
as 55 cents per hour. Considering the 
whole group of wage earners in the in- 
dustry, it is seen that 49 per cent earned 
between 50 and 70 cents per hour. Thir- 
teen per cent of the laborers and 2 per 
cent of all the wage earners in all occu- 
pations earned less than 30 cents an 
hour. 

A detailed report showing the results 
of the 1931 survey will be published shortly 
in bulletin form. 


tons, valued at $683,464, equivalent to 4.1 
per cent of the quantity and 7.2 per cent 


dustry. The corresponding figures for 1931 


in the final report of the present census. 
This industry, as defined for census pur- 


the manufacture of briquets mads of such 


bituminous Slack, petroleum coke, charcoal, 
etc., mixed with asphaltic pitch, coal-tar 
pitch, or cther sitable binder. 


the fuel. briquet industry last year was 
3,011, a drop of 29.3 per cent from 1929. 
Wages decreased 38.9 per cent to $356,633. 
The cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 


President Requests Fund 
For Relief Organization 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
or other governmental agencies. 
mobilize this organization might 
create widespread confusion 






It is obviously of t 
that no action be taken which shall i 
way diminish voluntary e 
bine the intimate knowledge of loc 
tions with the sense of res 
ward fellow citizens and ne 
tress. Continuance of this 
with its background of expe 
opinion, most essential to 
carrying out of the provisions 
lief activities whether private ¢ 





Export Opportunity 
For Patent Leather 







Norway Viewed as Market for 


American Product ~ ane 





Norway now offers a very favorable op- 
portunity for the sale of American patent 
leathers, according to reports from Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Patents, it is pointed 
out, are not manufactured in Norway, and 
the entire requirements of the country, 
approximating 600,000 square feet annu- 






pense. It is nonpartisan and 
ative of various economic and 
groups. To function successfully 
have funds to empioy a relative] 
number of trained personnel, 
with necessary office help. 







y smal 












German producers are very active in eral Government. 
Norway, it is pointed out, but in many in- 
stances their leathers, which are strictly 
quality products, are too high-priced for 
this market. For this reason American 
producers are urged to center their activi- 
ties on the mecium and less expensive 
grades, for which the demand is stronger 
than for the higher priced lines. Moreover, 
to obtain the best results, it is necessary 
that an active local representative, well 
acquainted with the leather trade, be ap- 
pointed. 

Exporters in the United States should 
not make the mistake of authorizing their 
agent in Denmark or Sweden to cover 
Norway, as the best results can not be ob- 
tained by such procedure, the report said. 
Patent sides in the medium weights are 
generally preferred in Norway and sales 
of patent goat and kid and patent horse 
and colt are comparatively small.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Modern Apartment House 
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Commissioner Sam _ Ff. 







ments of from one to five rooms. 








tric Works. 
and for central heating 
through underground pipe 
by electric plant. Kitchens are 
with electric ovens, and electric 
ation. All rooms have 













equippe 


apparatus. The house has four 
and two freight elevators, four 
fully equipped with electric wash 
ers and drying rooms. 













Legal Investment List 
Revised by Bay State 








skier ‘Bihed. ly 5, | Same size. The new house is owne 
ie i : , » July 5.| cooperative building society 
ommissioner of Banks, Arthur|the apartments have bee 


Guy, has issued a revised list of legal! new v 3 rj 
investments for Massachusetts savings | that He erate 4 oe aot wi 
banks, institutions for savings, and trust' the same 
. companies in their savings departments, 
j=) \ (effective July 1. 


d by 
and all 
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}equipped boarding house are under 
sizructicn, 
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The production of artificial leather by 
18 plants in 1931 totaled 40,304,861 square 
yards valued at $14,662,306, f. o. b. factory, 


The following | 


To de- 


fforts which com- 
al condi-| value per 
sponsibility to-| was $5.85; in New Hampshire, $8.12, and 
ighbors in dis- 
organization 


The organization is made up primarily | w 
of volunteers serving without pay or ex- 


together 


ally, must be imported. Because of adverse| The appropriation requested 
conditions in the industrial section of the timance of this organization is infinitesi- 
country, patent leather sales were not very | ™al in its ratio to the large 
satisfactory in 1931, but the first half of | Which are put at the command 
the current year has seen a definite in- /" distress and thus also relieves burden 
ene in darter. upon municipalities, States and the Fed 


Is Built in Czechoslovakia 


All light, power and heating energy is 
furnished by the Prague Municipal Elec- 
Warm water for bathrooms 


S from a near- 


refriger-| there {| i Pr 

; by an American firm. 
l conveniently lo- : 
cated plugs for various kinds of electric | 
y Perr oo Port-au-Prince, 
aundries | miles, 
ers, iron- 


The annual rent for a two-room apart- 
ment fully equipped is approximately $20 
per month, a figure which is only slightly | 
higher than the ordinary apartment of the 


a 
dy another apartment house of | b 
type and an all electrically|of the venders is believed to be benefited by | and 


con- | 
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Output of Several Industries 
Is Analyzed by Census Bureau 


and Sales Are Covered in Surveys 
Of Activities Last Year 





RODUCTION and sales of several industries are reviewed in analyses based on 


announced by the Bureau of the Census. 
onsumption and sales method are covered 


Oe 

electric energy was down 48.7 per cent to 
$3,034,691, and the value added by manu- 
facture declined 57.2 per cent to $1,533,162. 


Washing Machines 


The 51 establishments engaged pri- 
marily in making washing machines, 
wringers, driers, and ironing machines for 
|domestic use turned out products valued 
}at $50,319,662, f. o. b. factory, in 1931, a 
decrease of 38.9 per cent from the $82,- 
329,924 reported by 65 plants in 1929, ac- 
;cording to Census of Manufacturers in- 
formation made available June 30 by the 
Department of Commerce. Of the 1931 
| total, $47,770,076 was contributed by estab- 
|lishments engaged primarily in the man- 
| ufacture of household laundry machinery 
|and $1,464,392 by establishments engaged 
;primarily in other lines of masufacture. 
| The total output for 1931 comprised 854,- 
973 washing machines, valued at $42,448,- 
187; 44,390 ironing machines, $2,319,198; 
26,627 ironing-machine attachments for 
|washing machines, $419,070; wringers, 
| driers, and extractors, $2,130,054; parts and 
accessories, $1,917,959. 

The number of wage earners in the in- 
dustry, on the average, was 6,131 in 1931, 
;& decrease of 25.1 per cent from 1929. 
| Wages decreased 40.8 per cent to $7,143,- 
861; cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 
electric energy declined 40.4 per cent to 
$24,267,281, and value added by manufac- 
ture dropped 37.4 per cent to $26,052,381. 


Pyroxylin Plastic 


‘The total production of pyroxylin plastic 
}in the United States in 1931 amounted to 
| 14,820,767 pounds, a decrease of 41.4 per 
}cent compared with 25,283,235 pounds re- 
ported for 1929, while the value was $17,- 
| 659,104, a decline of 38.2 per cent compared 
with the 1929 figure of $28,585,368, accord- 
ing to information from the Census of 
Manufactures made available June 30 by 
the Department of Commerce. 





| 
| 


Of the amount reported for 1931, pro-| 


ducing establishments consumed 3,001,330 
pounds, and sales for further manufacture 
aggregated 11,819,437 pounds. Finished 
articles of pyroxylin made in the produc- 
ing establishments were valued at $6,545,- 


7 | 486 last year, a drop of 37.8 per cent from} 
1929. 


Feldspar Industry 


Reduces Production 


Decrease in Both Crude and 
Ground Spar Noted, Says 
Bureau of Mines 


To supply the mineral industry promptly 


formation from the Census of Manufac-| With data on feldspar production and} 
tures made available July 1 by the De- markets during the past year the follow-| Military Tournament. 


ing information, which was obtained in 


information cooperation with the geological surveys | dition 
of New York, North Carolina, South Da-| 


kota, and Virginia, is furnished by the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 
The feldspar industry in 1931 was char- 


facture. This production outside the in- | acterized by further decreases in tonnage | 
dustry in 1929 amounted to 48,799 short !and value of both crude and ground spar. | 


The crude feldshpar sold or used by pro- 
ducers in the United States in 1931 


of the value of briquets made in the in-| amounted to 147,119 long tons, valued at| a 


These figures | 
are not thus far available but will be given|show a decrease of 24,669 tons of crude! power from 500 to 1,000 w. experimentally, for 


$861,059, or $5.85 a ton. 


| Spar, or 14 per cent, in quantity and $205,- 
|577, or 19 per cent, in value, as compared 


poses, embraces establishments engaged in| With 1930; this is 63,692 tons, or 30 per|Ra 


cent, less than that of 1928, the year of 


combustible materials as anthracite culm, |™a@ximum output, and $746,042, or 46 per | 


cent, less than that of 1926, the year of 
maximum value. 


The average value of crude spar per 


The average number of wage earners in ton in 1931 was the lowest since 1919, and and finance cases, which are summarized 


was 36 cents lower than that of 1930, and 
$1.80 lower than that of 1926, the year of 
maximum average value. Feldspar was 
|reported as having been mined and sold 


or used by the producer in 1931 in 13 


States. Named in the order of their im- 


| portance, they were: North Carolina, New 


Hampshire, South Dakota, Maine, Vir-| 
ginia, New York, California, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Connecticut, Arizona, Penn-| 


sylvania, and Nevada. 


The great feldspar-producing region is | 
that which includes the Atlantic seaboard 
easily | States from Maine to North Carolina. This! 


and bring) region reported 86 per cent of the total 
great hardships when the need is greatest. output in 1931. r wea 


output; 


Dakota reported 8 per cent. 
long ton 


in South Dakota, $3.53. 


users in their own mills. 


Illinois, Maine, Minnesota, 


l\ and Virginia. 


S Of the quantity of g 
917 (or $12.30 a ton) was domestic feldspar 
and 11,382 tons, valued at $222,476 
$19.55 a ton) was imported feldspar. Im 
ported feldspar was ground in two State 
in 1930—New York and Ohio. These fig 


ures represent a considerable decrease in 
The first apartment house in Czecho-| imported feldspar ground as compared 
Slovakia fully equipped with modern elec-| With 1930.—(Issued by the Department of 
trical appliances is reported by Assistant} Commerce.) 


r Woods, 
Prague. The new house contains 70 apart- 


International Wireless 


d government and commercial 


The new transoceanic 


circuit, 
‘includes the right to operate other 


7 of Commerce.) 
| 


of . . . 
n rented. The, Cigarette Vending in England 


Cigarette vending machines for residential | 
Use 


uildings are being used in England. 
}a rule requiring the closing of tobacco stor 


gaerce.) 


North Carolina reported 
he utmost importance 59 per cent of the total New 
nm any Hampshire reported 9 per cent, and South 
The average 


in North Carolina | 


} niz Except for minor purposes, feldspar is| 
rience is, in my | prepared for use by grinding. This work 
the intelligent |is done principally by commercial mills; 
of all re-'only a very small portion is ground by 
In 1931 there 
ere 29 commercial mills operated in 14 
States, namely, Arizona, California, Colo- 
represent- | rado, New 
_ social Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
it must | Carolina, Ohio, South Dakota, Tennessee, 


These mills reported 143,924 short tons 
of ground feldspar sold in 1931, valued at 
for €on- $1,853,393, or $12.88 a ton, compared with 
181,541 tons, valued at $2,450,915, or $13.50 
resources qa ton, in 1930, a decrease of 21 per cent} 
of those | jn quantity and 24 per cent in total value. 
round spar sold in, 
1931, 132,542 short tons, valued at $1,630,- 


(or 


Is Established in Haiti 


) . The first international radio communi- 
is furnished | cation service in the History of Haiti 
| was made available July 1 to the Haitian 
interests 


radio-telegrapn 
which connects New York with! 
spans a distance of 1,500 
The concession granted the Amer 
ican company by the Haitian government 


in Fngland at 8 p. m.—(Dcpartment of Com-| liability as lessee a 


Stocks of Cotton | 
Reduced in Egypt 


Government Holding Decreased 
138,000 Bales in Period 
Of Four Months 


The Egyptian government stocks of cot- 
ton had been reduced to 283,000 bales at 
the beginning of June, from 421,000 bales 
March 15, the Department of Agriculture 
stated July 5. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Indications are that frequent disposals 
of Egyptian government cotton stocks are 
reducing holdings materially, according to 
cotton specialist P. K. Norris at Cairo. 
At the beginning of June, stocks were 
down to 283,000 bales against 421,000 bales 
on March 15, 1932. Of the current figure, 
some 157,000 bales were Sakel cotton. It 
appears that sales or trade transactions 
with countries not usually using Egyptian 
cotton are regarded by the government as 
outside the agreement with the trade to 
sell only 500,000 kantars (104,000 bales) in 
any one year, and then only in smali 
lots. 


Applications Granted 
By Radio Commission 











Fourteen Petitions Allowed 
And Two Denied; Hearing 


Set in Broadcast Case 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission issued July 5 granted 14 appli- 
cations, denied two, and set one case for 
hearing. The decisions follow: 


| 

| Applications granted: 

| WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
|/Inc., New York City, granted construction 
| permit to install new auxiliary transmitter to! 
| be used for emergency purposes only, at studio | 
, location; 500 w. 

} WWSW, Walker & Downing Radio Corp.. 
| Pittsburgh, Pa., granted construction permit 
| to install new equipment and to increase day- 
| time power from 100 to 250 w. 

WEBC, Head of the Lakes Broadcasting Co., 
| Superior, Wis., granted construction permit to 
| make changes in equipment and move trans- 
| mitter locally; also to use auxiliary transmit- 
| ter while moving. 
| WQDM, A. J. St. Antoine, St. Albans, Vt., 

granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to A. J. St. Antoine and E. J. Regan. 

WTAR Radio Corp., Norfolk, Va., granted 
| authority to operate with reduced wer of 
| 140 w. for period of 15 days, while high volt- 
| age transformer is being repaired. 
| The WNBX Broadcasting Corp., Springfield, 
| Vt., granted construction permit to install 
new equipment and change frequency from 
1,260 ke.; increase power from 10 w. to 250 w. 
and hours of operation from sharing with | 
WCAX to daytime only, and to move station 
locally from Main Street to 134 
Springfield. 

-~ + + 


WSM, National Lire & Accident Insurance | 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., granted modification of | 
| construction permit to extend completion date 
| to Aug. 17, 1932. 
| WSB, The Atlanta Journal Co., Atlanta, Ga., 

granted modification of construction permit 

for a new site for 50 kw. transmitter. 

| WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Silver Haven, | 
| Pa., granted license covering installation of 
new equipment. (Action taken July 1.) 

KMBC, Midland Broadcasting Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., granted 10-day extension of equip- 
ment test period. 

KBB, Telegraph Herald Co., East Dubuque, 
Ill., granted permission to take depositions in 
} case of WKBB, requests change in frequency | 

and time of operation. | 

WLS, Agriculture Broadcasting Co., Chicago, 
Ill., authorized to carry on two-way communi- | 
cation with United States Army Aircraft, July | 
2 to 4, in connection with George Washington 
(Action taken July 1.) | 
IVV, Radiomarine Corp. of America, New | 
York, granted 60-day authority to operate ad- 
al transmitter aboard vessel ‘““West Cac- 
is,” 150 w., frequency 8,200 to 16,680 kc. 

KIQV, Radiomarine Corp. of America, New 
York, gramted 60-day authority to operate sta- | 
tion aboard vessel ‘‘Exiria” as first and third 


class. 
a 

Applications denied: 

WBK, Radio Air Service Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, denied authority to operate with 242 kw. | 
daytime as applied for in application which 
as been designated for hearing. 

WCAP, Radio Industries Broadcast Co., As- 
bury Park, N. J., denied authority to increase | 


miles from 


| period July 1 to Sept. 5, 1922. 





te and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 5 made public decisions in rate 


| as follows: ° 
| Iron: No. 23397.—Frank Brenner v. Atlan- 
tic & Yadkin Railway. Upon reconsidera- 
tion findings in former report, 178 I. C. C. 
591, that rates charged on scrap iron, in car- 
loads, from certain points in North Carolina 
to Ashland, Ky., Portsmouth, Ohio, Harris- 
burg and Steelton, Pa., and East Radford | 
and Lynchburg, Va., were applicable and 
unreasonable for the future, and in certain 
instances in the past, but not otherwise un- 
lawful, except some of the shipments were 
found to have been misrouted, modified as | 
herein indicated. Former order modified ac- | 
cordingly. 

F. D.wNo. 9026.—Greenwich & Johnsonville 
Railway Company Abandonment. Certificate 
issued permitting the Greenwich & John- 
sonville Railway Company to abandon part 
of its line of railroad in Rensselaer and 
Washington Counties, New York. 

F. D. No. 8770.—Minneapolis & Rainy River 
Railway Company Atandonment. Certificate 
issued authorizing the Minneapolis & Rainy ! 
River Railway Company to abandon, as to 
interstate and foreign commerce, its entire 


line of railroad in Itasca and Koochiching 
Counties, Minnesota. 


Uncontested Finance Cases 

Fifth supplernental report and order in 
- D. No. 3459, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company of Texas of control of the 
Stephenville North & South Texas Rail- 
way Company, by supplemental lease, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9416, du- 
thorizing the acquisition by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company of control, by 
lease, of the railroad and property of the 
Belvidere Delaware Railroad Company, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. 9466, authoriz- 
ing the Southern Pacific Company to as- 
sume obligation and liability, as guarantor, 
in respect of not exceeding $21,948,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds of the 
Arizona Eastern Railroad Company, said 
bonds to be pledged and repledged as col- 
lateral security for short-term notes, ap- 
proved, 


Ss 


road Company of Texas to issue $6,432,000 
of general-mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, 
series A, in partial reimbursement for capi- 
tal expenditures heretofore made; said 
bonds to be delivered at par to the Mis- 
,souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company in 
payment of an equal amount of advances 
made by that company, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9459. (1) au- 
thorizing the New York Bay Rallroad Com- 
pany to issue $3,811,250 of capital stock, con- 
sisting of 76,225 shares of the par value of 
$50 each, and $11,706,000 of 5 per cent first- 
mortgage gold bonds, series A; the stock and 
bonds to be delivered at par to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company in satisfaction of 
a like amount of indebtedness to that com- 

any for advances made for additions and 


tirement of old first-mortgage bonds, condi- 
tion prescribed (provided, however, and the 
authority herein granted to issue said stock 
is upon the express condition that 10 days 
prior to issuing any of said stock, the New 
York Bay Railroad Company shall file with 
this Commission a duly attested copy of 
an amendment to its articles of consolida- 
tion increasing the total authorized capital 


in-| stock to $10,000,000); and (2) authorizing the | 
ternational circuits, and to establish serv- | Pemmsylvania Railroad Company to assume ob- 
ice connecting the island “with ships at 
sea and planes in the air.”—(Department | 


| ligation and liability, as lessee in respect of 
| said stock, and as lessee and guarantor in re- 
spect of said bonds, approved. 
Report and order in F. D. No. 9455, (1) au- 
free the Delaware Railroad Company to 
| issue $750,000 of 5 per cent first-mortgage gold 
bonds, series A, to be delivered at par to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in set- 
| tlement of a like amount of indebtedness to 
| that «company for expenditures for additions 


|ume of inquiries slackened somewhat to- 


|as it was last Fall and Winter. 
| dications are that while farmers have sold 
| off a considerable number of old hens and 


| able in 1925, they will be replaced to a very 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9165, au- | 
thorizing the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- | 


betterments and for the acquisition and re-| 


Farm Produets 
Maintain Steady 
Prices in Month 


Advances Noted for Cotton, 
Cattle and Butter. With 
Other Lines Firm, Says 
Agriculture Department 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


damp weather in a good many places, 
which favored increase in weevil activity. 

The apparent supply of American cotton 
in the United States at the end of May 
this season amounted to practically 113 
million bales compared with 7.8 million 
for the like period a year earlier. Ac- 
cording to the New York Cotton Exchange 
Service, world consumption of American 
cotton during the first 10 months this sea- 
son amounted to 10.5 million bales com- 
pared with 9.2 million last season and 11.3 
million the season before. Exports for 
the week ended July 1, amounted to 62,- 
917 bales, compared with 79,683 bales for 
the corresponding week last year. 


Wheat Market Steady 


Domestic wheat markets ruled gener- 
ally about steady near the first of July. 
Continued favorable conditions in Spring 
wheat areas tended to offset the small 
threshing returns and slow marketing of 
the new Winter wheat crop in the South- 
west. The favorable progress of the corn 
crop on an acreage somewhat larger than 
anticipated earlier was a weakening in- 
fluence in the corn markets but current 
light receipts at most points moved \read- 
ily at prevailing price levels. Oats mar- 
kets reacted downward, somewhat with 
Chicago futures establishing new seasonal 
lows with light inquiry and a favorable 
cutlook for the new crop. -Middleswest- 
ern barley markets were weak, influenced 
by the situation in California, where lib- 
eral offerings of new crop grain have 
forced prices to unusually low levels. Of- 
ferings in central western areas, however, 
have been only moderate and have moved 
readily into consuming channels. 


Feed price trends continued of a mixed 
character around the first of July. Wheat 
feeds were higher at markets near Min- 
neapolis where bran was in good demand 
by governmental agencies, but the vol- 





ward the close of the period. Western 
wheat feed markets averaged lower than 
the previous week. The recent sharp ad- 
vance in hog prices had a strengthening 
influence on the heavier wheat feeds. Cot- 
tonseed and linseed meals were lower, but 
soybean meal, gluten feed and meal, tank- 
age and meat scraps were steady. Hom- 
iny feed and alfalfa meal, while irregu- 
lar, averaged about unchanged. Demand 
for purchased feeds continued quite slow 
with extensive use of pasturage and the 
disposition on the part of mixed feed 
manufacturers and feeders to await new 
feed grain crop developments. 

Butter Market Improved 
The general tone of the butter situation 
appeared to improve around the first of 
the month, with advances of about 1 cent. 
Medium and lower grades at Chicago 
found a fairly ready sale in spite of the 
fact that the volume of arrivals was some- 
what larger than usual as many factories 
that ordinarily ship to eastern markets 
stopped their shipments in Chicago be- 
cause of slight price advance. Some of the 
improvement in the tone of the butter 
market may be attributed to the light cur- 
rent into-storage movement as compared 
with the corresponding period a year ago. 
Butter production continues to decrease 
from week to week in all sections of the 
country. 
There was little change in the cheese 
market. Speculative interest was some- 
what improved, at least so far as the small 
styles were concerned. On the Plymouth, 
Wisconsin cheese boards the large styles 
held unchanged, while the small styles 
advanced fractionally. Twins were quoted 
at 8% cents, longhorns at 9 cents and 
Single Daisies at 9 cents. 

Egg Prices Maintained 
Egg prices hold fairly well near the level 
of late June. The storage situation as a 
whole is considered fairly satisfactory, al- 
though it is tempered to a certain extent 
by the belief that consuming demand this 
Fall and Winter will not be quite ~ ee 
Also, in- 


farm flocks on June 1 being the smallest 
for that date since records became avail- 


large extent by pullets of this year’s hatch. 
In view of this possibility, and the probable 
lighter demand for consumption, dealers 
quite generally prefer to see a heavy cur- 


Port in Colombia 


To Be Improved 





American Company Is Given 
Contract for Development 
At Cartagena 


A contract has been awarded an Amer- 
ican firm to undertake the $2,850,000 har- 


bor improvement work at Cartagena, Co- 


lombia, with work to be completed within 
24 months, according to a report from 
Consul Stephen C. Worster, Cartagena. 

The work includes the dredging of the 
harbor and the dredging of the entrance" 
from the Dique canal to Cartagena Bay 
as well as for a part of the canal. The 
port work is to consist of a reinforced 
concrete dock 1,067 feet long and two sim- 
ilarly constructei piers of 664 feet in 
length and 130 feet in width. Each of 
the piers will be equipped with two ware- 
houses. 

The dock and piers will be equipped 
with a number of cranes for handling 
freight. They will have capacities rang- 
ing from three to 15 tons each. Other 
equipment includes one 100 horsepower 
tug, one launch of 30 horsepower, six cargo 
lighters and the necessary miscellaneous 
equipment for handling cargo. 

The contract also calls for the construc- 
tion of suitable protection and facilities 
for a seaplane port.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Extensive Coal Fields 
Unmined in the East 





‘Area North of Pittsburgh 
800 = Million’ 


Tons of Bituminous Fuel | 


Contains 


Extensive and rich bituminous coal fields 
still lie within the region north of Pitts- 
burgh, according to a report just issued 
by the Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior. 

Covering an area of 227 square miles 
in Allegheny, Butler and Westmoreland 
counties, known as the New Kensington 


quadrangle, the principal coal bed is the 
Upper Freeport, where there remain 800,- 
000,000 tons of unmined coal. 
Coal Already Produced 

Between 1890 and 1926, more than 176,- 
000,000 tons of coal were produced in the 
quadrange. The coal is low in moisture, 
moderately low in sulphur, and the main 
benches are moderately low in ash. It 
is extensively used for making steam and 
1s highly valued. It is highly volatile. The 
following additional information was taken 
from the report, which is one of a series 
of studies on the Appalachian coal, oil, 
and gas fields, by the Geological Survey: 

The outcropping rocks consist of 700 


include the upper part of the Allegheny 


the Pittsburgh-Huntington Basin—whose 


quadrangle. The strata are gently folded, 
the steepest dips being less than 200 feet 
to a mile, and over considerable areas the 
dip is less than 20 feet to a mile. Struc- 


rocks. 


Bed Varies in Thickness 


The principal coal bed is the Upper 
Freeport, at the top of the Allegheny for- 
mation, which varies considerably in 
thickness. Locally it is about 10 feet 
thick, and it averages more than 7 feet 
in a large area where it is known as the 


ever, this coal is absent. 

Coal has been commercially mined in 
this area since 1830, and intensive develop- 
ment dates from about 1900. During the 
last year of the World War the coal mines 
of this quadrangle produced more than 
4,000,000 tons. It is estimated that 800,- 
000,000 tons of the Upper Freeport coal 
remains unmined in this area. 

The New Kensington quadrangle lies in 


palachian oil. and gas region and was 
actively drilled between 1875 and 1900, 
-when the main producing areas were dis- 
covered and the maximum output ob- 
tained. For many years the yield of oil 


fraction of a barrel, but from time to 
time small productive areas that were 





rent consumption rather than a large ac- 
cumulation of eggs in storage. 
Middlewestern broilers increased in sup- 
Fly, but the generally light stocks of frozen 
broilers kept the market on fresh stock 
from weakening. Some concern, however, 
was expressed over the situation on ducks. 
The demand for current use was excep- 
tionally light, and as supplies are large 
a heavy into-storage movement was re- 
corded. No business in Argentine turkeys 
has as yet been reported, although repre- 
sentatives of shippers have been on some 
of the eastern markets: soliciting orders. 
Quoted prices at New York for such 
turkeys held close to 21-23 cents. 


Cattle Prices Higher 
Strictly grain-fed steers were selling re- 


of profit to finishers has become satisfac- 
torily broad. The country made more in- 


titude, no doubt, being influenced by the 
recent sharp upturn in fat cattle prices. 


Continued moderate marketings proved 
the most confident factor in the hog 
| trade, although the fact that the fresh 
pork and to a lesser degree the pork pro- 
vision market, finally followed the upturn 
in live hog values was also a strengthen- 
ing trade influence. They reached and 
passed the $5 mark for the first time 
since early in March. A rather generous 
proportion of light sows reached the mar- 
ket, but found a dependable outlet. 


| 
| 


furnished no encouragement to the selling 
side in the live lamb trade. Although 
marketings, as measured by unloads at 
12 points, were lighter than the previous 
week, closing prices at Chitago were 
mostly 25 cents lower. 


Wool Market Active 


time and a larger number of manufac- 
turers participated in the buying. The 
volume of business actually closed, how- 
ever, w~s very moderate as compared with 
a normally active market. 

Michigan may have a good early pro- 
duction -f pears but a poor showing of 
{the late varieties. Carlot movement of 
watermelons from Florida reached its peak 
during ‘ate June; Georgia had become very 
active, the crop was getting under way 
in South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Arizona, with Texas making liberal 
shipments. 


1 
| 





betterments; and (2) the Pennsylvani 
cs | Railroad Company to assume obligation ona 
nd guarantor in respec 

isaid bonds, approved, wart 


week of June and in early July. Cobblers, 


cently in Chicago $1 to $1.50 higher than} 
the recent low time and gross margins, 


| quiry for replacement cattle, finishers’ at-| 


The wholesale market for dressed lamb | 


Wool moved more freely than for some: 


goes on year after year. 
Oil and Gas Production 


Oil and gas are obtained from a group 
of lenticular beds of sand, interstratified 
with shale, of lower Garboniferous and 


Upper Devonian age. These sands lie be- 


tween 1,200 and 2,600 feet below the Upper 
Freeport coal, but most of the output 
comes from beds that ‘occupy an interval 
of 500 to 600 feet in the upper part of 


the productive zone. 
The individual beds are variable, and 


thickness over a large area, the beds 
thickening and thinning and Iocally merg- 
ing with shale. 
maximum thickness of about 100 feet and 
the pay streaks of 20 feet, but from 3 
to 5 feet is common, 


below the Upper Freeport coal, 
which the sands in general yield little or 
no water. \ 

The production of oil and gas is char- 
acteristically spotted, and good wells ad- 
| jacent to poor wells or dry holes are com- 
mon. Oil and gas occur 


the feather edge of lenses of sandstone. 


New Docking Facilities 
Aid Puerto Rican Trade 


space. 





this terminal are sugar, coffee, 


guez. 


ment of Commerce.) 


feet of beds of Pennsylvanian age, whicn | 


formation, the overlying Conemaugh for-| 
mation, and a few feet of the Mononga-| 
hela formation. The area is situated in| 
the north-central part of a synclinorium— | 


axis passes through the New Kensington | 


ture contours show the deformation of the) 


thick Upper Freeport bed. In places, how-| 


the east-central part of the northern Ap-| 


and gas has been very little, the average 
daily output of oil per well being only a) 


missed in previous drilling are discovered. 
This stimulates the sporadic drilling that 


none of the sands maintain a uniform 
The sandstones attain a 


Water occurs in 
the upper sands down to about 1,600 feet 
below 


in the more 
porous parts of the beds, and some of 
the most productive av-eas occur along 


Facilities for handling imports and ex- 
ports from the eastern section of Puerto 
Rico were considerably improved with the 
completion of the new $500,000 docking 
| equipment at Mayaguez, according to a 
report from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Robert G. Boyd, San Juan. The new dock 
is parallel to the water front and is 1,270 
feet long. It has 48,000 feet of warehouse 


The report points out that the new ter- 
minal will provide an outlet for one of the 
most productive regions of Puerto Rico. 
Principal products to be handled mpg = 
oranges and fresh vegetables. The needle- 
work industry, the second largest industry 
on the island, is concentrated at Maya- 
The city also is well supplied with 
roads leading into the interior.—(Depart- 





of Missouri, while combination grade stock 





Improving Trend 
In Boston Wool 
Market Is Noted 


More Confidence Revealed in 
Purchases, Says Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Re- 
view of Market Status 


There were signs of improvements in 
the Boston wool market during June, with 
purchases indicating “more confidence 


than has been noted for many weeks,” 
the Department of Agriculture stated July 

5 in a summary of the world wool situa- 
tion. Arrivals of wool at Boston, the 
center of the United States wool trade, 
have been much slower this year than 
last, and domestic consumption has de- 
clined rapidly this year, in contrast with @ 
the improvement in the first half of 1931. 
The following additional information is 
given in the statement: 

Clearing sales were held in some of the 
Australian centers during June. Prices at 
the Brisbane wool sales which closed on 
June 28 were quite firm and yprices of 
well grown fleece wools were about 5 per 
cent higher than those received at the 
previous sale. The 1932-33 Australian 
selling season is scheduled to open on 
Aug. 29 with the first sale at Sydney. 
Consumption of combing and clothing 
wool by manufacturers reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census in April dropped to 
16,000,000 pounds (grease equivalent) the 
the lowest reported since 1920. 


Receipts of Domestic Wool 


About | 38,000,000 pounds of domestic 
wool were received at Boston from April 
1 to June 18 this. year against 72,000,000 
pounds to the corresponding date last 
season. The decline in part reflects the 
later shearing this season and probably a 
ehange in marketing procedure from that 
of last year which brought heavy re- 
ceipts to Boston early in the season. 
Imports of combing and clothing wool 
into the United States from Jan. 1 to 
May 31 of the present year were 11,795,- 
000 pounds compared with the low imports 
of 26,747,000 pounds for that period last 
year. Imports from May to December are 
usually very light, but supplies of domes- 
tic wool are expected to be sufficient to 
care for requirements during this period. 
There have been few developments in 
the English market in the past month. 
Trading at Bradford was reported to be 
moderate and prices of merinos were fairly 
firm in the third week of June. Statis- 
tics now available for May show a con- 
siderable decline in activity during that 
month. According to reports of the Min- 
istry of Labor, unemployment in the 
woolen and worsted industries on May 23 
had increased to 25.5 per cent compared 
with 18.0 per cent on April 25. This is 
the highest unemployment reported since 
September, 1931, but is 1.5 per cent below 
that of May last year. Consumption is 
unofficially reported to have declined 5 
million pounds in May as compared with 
April. The decline in employment in May 
was greater in the woolen section thaa 
in the worsted section. 

Contentions of English manufacturers 
that the lowering of the tariff rates on 
wool yarns and tissues would result in an 
|immediate flood of foreign products into 
| their markets are not borne out by trade 
| statistics for May; the first month under 
the new rates. While some increase is re- 
ported in imports of these products com- 
pared with the previous month, the fig- 
ures are well below those of May, 1931. 
Declining prices were again the domi- 
nating influence on continental wool and 
top markets during May, reports Agricul- 
tural Attache Steere at Berlin. The con- 
tinental wool industry continued to pur- 
chase very cautiously and trading, espe- 
cially in tops and wool was quite limited. 


Rules Are Explained 
On Revenue Stamps 


'Are Not Sold in Cities of Less 
Than 25,000 Population 


Although the Revenue Act of 1932 re- 
quires payment of stamp taxes on docu- 
ments not heretofore taxed, the Post Of- 
fice Department will not alter its method 
of distribution and sale of documentary 
|stamps at post offices, according to infor- 
mation made available orally July 5 at 
the Department. 

Numerous inquiries from postmasters 
and individuals have sought to determine 
whether the Department will change its 
method it was stated. Under terms of 
{the Act? interna] revenue documeniary 
stamps will be on sale only in post offices 
in cities of 25,000 population or over. 

The following additional information 
{was made available. . 

Under the law as it now stands, the De- 
partment is not authorized to distribute 
and offer for sale internal revenue stamps 
at post offices in cities where the popula- 
tion is less than 25,000. 

Persons living in cities having a popula- 
tion of less than the stipulated number, 
who desire to purchase internal revenue 
stamps at post offices in these cities, are 
notified by the Department that the law 
does not authorize the sale of such stamps 
at these post offices. 

Under the postal regulations, users of 
the stamps may purchase them at any 
offices listed on pages 51 and 52 of the 1931 
Postal Guide, by remitting to the post- 
master the amount of cash necessary to 
purchase the stamps required, together 
with payment for return postage and 
registry fee. 


Telegraph Office Installed 
On European Air Liners 


Passengers riding in the airplanes of 
the Amsterdam-Paris service are no far- 
ther from a telegraph station than the 
wireless operator of the plane in which 
they are traveling. This is a regular serv- 
ice arranged to make air travel more en- 
ticing to business men. Under this sys- 
tem, a passenger writes his message and 
hands it to the wireless operator of the 
airplane who sends it to the nearest ground 
station. From there the message is wired 
to its destination—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 





Three New Radio Beacons 
Completed by Uruguay 


Three new radiobeacons for the protec- 
tion of shipping off the Uruguayan sea 
coast are ready to begin operation, accord- 
ing to a report from Vice Consul Leo P. 
Hogan, Montevideo. 

These: three aids to navigation are the 
first of seven that are to be constructed 
on the coast line near the Plata River. 
The work on the first three was done by a 
British firm at a price of about $50,000. 

The Uruguayan government undertook 
this work following the repeated appeals 
of shipping interests for additional pro- 
tection along this stretch of coast. Con- 


{ 





Potato prices advanced slightly the last! in the Kaw Valley of Kansas ranged 70 
Total shipments | 
| U. 8. No. 1, returned about 85 to 95 conts, of onions have dropped to abcut 75 cars, 


|to 80 cents to growers. 


struction work on the other four radio- 
beacons is to be started as soon as circum- 
stances permit.—(Department of. Com- 


{per 100-pound sack in the Orrick section | »er day, mainly from Texas and California. | merce.) 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Banks Increase 
Their Holdings 
Of Acceptances 


Hold Two-thirds of All Such 
Bills Outstanding, Twice 
Number of Year Ago, Says 
New York Reserve Bank 


New York, N. Y., July 5.—Banks which 
create acceptances continue to withhold 


them from the discount market, as a re- 
sult of which they now hold about two- 
thirds of all such bills outstanding, as 
compared with one-third a year ago, ac- 
cording to the monthly review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, just re- 
leased for publication. 
The demand for commercial: paper ex- 
®@ceeds the supply, the bank bulletin states. 
The part of the review dealing with the 
bill market and the commercial paper 
market, taken from the section on the 
money market in June, the full text of 
which was begun in the issue of July 2, 
follows in full text: 
Purchases Exceed Sales 


During the first week of June, dealers’ 
purchases of bills exceeded their sales, 
which were affected by the absence of 
foreign bank buying, and portfolios rose 
to the highest level since March. In the 
next two weeks, the volume of bills offered 
to the discount market by accepting and 
discounting banks declined to a small 
volume, and the portfolios of the dealers 
consequently were reduced.by the excess 
of sales for this period. 

In the last week of the month, however, 
dealers’ portfolios rose once again due to 
sales of bills by Chicago banks, and con- 
current with this increase the bill hold- 
ings of the reserve banks also advanced 
somewhat in the week ended June 29, re- 
fiecting bills purchased from the dealers 
under repurchase eement. This was 
the only material cHange in reserve bank 
holdings except for a rise around the mid- 
dle of the month wher’ a block of bills 
was purchased from the bills held for 
foreign account by this bank. 

Open Market Rates 

n market rates for bills were un- 
changed until after the reduction in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York's buy- 
ing rate for bills, which, effective June 
24, became 1 per cent for maturities not 
exceeding 90 days, as compared with the 
previous rate of 2% per cent. Most of the 
dealers immediately reduced their bid and 
offered rates by % per cent, and the re- 
duction became general on. June 30. The 
offering rates of all dealers then became 
% of 1 per cent for 1 to 90 day bills, % 
of 1 per cent for four month bills, and 
1% per cent for five and six month ma- 
turities. 

The tendency for accepting and dis- 
counting banks to withhold new bills from 
the discount market, which has been noted 
for several months, has resulted in the ac- 
cumulation by the accepting institutions 
of about two-thirds of all the bills out- 
standing. At the close of May accepting 
institutions held $510,000,000 of bills, an in- 
crease of $55,000,000 during the month, 
while the total volume of bills outstanding 
on May 31 showed a drop of $92,000,000 for 
the month to $787,000,000. 

Foreign Withdrawals 


As compared with a year ago when the 
accepting banks held only one-third of the 
amount outstanding, holdings of the ac- 
cepting banks have increased $46,000,000, 
while the total volume of acceptances out- 
standing has been reduced $625,000,000, or 
44 percent. Most of the decline in the 
amount of bills held by investors other 
than the accepting institutions represents 
the withdrawal from the acceptance mar- 
ket of foreign banks which converted their 
funds in this market into gold. 

The investment demand for prime com- 
mercial paper on the part of the banks 
throughout the country continued to ex- 
ceed the amount of new drawings of paper 
during June. Open market rates showed 
a downward tendency throughout the 
month; during the first part of the period 
the prevailing range for best names be- 
came established at 2%2-2% per cent, as 
compared with the 2%-3~per cent level 
reached around the middle of May, and 
subsequently some chofce paper moved at 
2% per cent. 

A further increase in the amount of open 
market commercial paper outstanding oc- 
curred during May, and outstandings of 
$111,000,900 reported to this bank by deal- 
ers on May 31 were 1 per cent larger than 
@ month earlier. The small increase in 
May marked the third successive increase 
in outstandings, which, however, remained 
64 per cent smaller than a year ago. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Republic Bank, 
West Hollywood, closed. 

Tilinois: Oscar Nelson, State Auditor, has 
announced: Rock River Community Bank, 
Byron, charter issued. Elmhurst State Bank, 

mhurst, capital stock increased from §200,- 
000 to $250,000. 

The following banks closed: United Ameri- 
can Trust & Savings Bank, Madison Square 
State Bank, Division State Bank, Logan 
Square State & Savings Bank, Empire Trust 
& Savings Bank, Devon Trust & Savings Bank, 
Prudential State Savings Bank, North Avenue 
State Bank, Reliance Bank & Trust Company, 
Phillip State Bank & Trust Company, Chat- 
field Trust & Savings Bank, First Englewood 
State Bank, Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, 
Kenwood State Bank, Commonwealth Trust 
é& Savings Bank, South Shore State Bank, 
Cottage Grove State Bank, Universal State 
Bank, West Irving State Bank, Kaspar-Ameri- 
can State Bank, Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict Bank, Chicago Bank of Commerce, Old 
Dearborn State Bank, Congress Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, and the Adams State Bank, all of 
Chicago; Bank of Bishop Hill, Bishop Hill; 
Elizabeth Exchange Bank, Elizabeth; Pinkert 
State Bank, Cicero; The Camp Point Bank, 
Camp Point; Northbrook State Bank, North- 
brook; Bradford Exchange State Bank, Brad- 
ford; and Broadway Trust & Savings Bank, 
Aurora. 

Indiana: Luther F. Svmons, Banking Com- 
missioner, has issued a call for reports of 
condition from Indiana State banks as of 
June 30. 

Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, Bank Commissioner, 
has announced: State Bank of Rock Creek, 
Rock Creek, and Silverdale State Bank, Silver- 
dale, suspended. 

Penokee State Bank, Penokee; American 
State Bank, Hill City; and Graham County 
State Bank, Hill City, consolidated into Con- 
solidated State Bank, Hill City. Morrill State 
Bank, Morrill, instituted, assuming liabilities 
of Farmers Bank of Morrill. Ionia State Bank, 
Ionia, dissolution of charter fileds 

Kentucky: James R. Dorman, Commissioner 
of Banking, has issued a call for reports of 
condition from Kentucky State banks as of 
June 30. 

Montana: G. M. Robertson, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Merchants Bank, 
Tivingstes, a@ private bank, voluntarily closed 


joors. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Nebraska Security 
Bank, Deshler, opened. Farmers State Bank, 
Stoddard, voluntarily liquidated. Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Byron, closed. 

New York: Hibernia Trust Company, New 
York City, approval riven to change of name 
to Colonial ust Company. Alfonso Pepe & 
Sone. Buffalo, certificate of private bankers 
revoked. 

Genetal Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
New York City, branch office authorized in 
Nashville, Tenn. Household Finance Corpo- 
ration, New York City, application filed for 
license to do business at National Savings 
Bagh Building, Albany. 


issued for reports of condition from 
as of June 30. 
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Farm and Industrial Output 


Telephone Rates 


For Month Continues Decline In Wiseonsin Are 


Automobile. Production, However, Expanded 
In May, With June Showing Gains 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


blast furnaces, placed production at a new 
record low for many years. For the first 
five months of the year, total tonnage was 
slightly more than half that produced in 
the corresponding period of 1931. The de- 
cline from April in output of steel ingots 
was 10.8 per cent, only slightly more than 
the 8 per cent decrease in production 
which occurred in May last year. Al- 
though it is customary for the volume of 
unfilled orders to decrease during May, 
total tonnage of bookipgs reported py 
the United States Steel Corporation 
touched a new all time low, marking the 
fourteenth consecutive monthly decline. 

Notwithstanding continued efforts to 
strengthen prices, little support was given 
by tonnage volume. The iron and steel 
composite price slipped to a slightly lower 
leve], while steel scrap; in’ marked ab- 
sence of and, declined 8.6 per cent 
from the April figure. ~ 


Textile Industry 

Further slacking in demand and lower 
prices for their products caused textile 
mills to again curtail output during May 
so as to keep production more in line 
with new orders. The Federal Resérve 
Board’s seasonally adjusted index of tex- 
tile production in May averaged only 60 
per cent of its 1923-1925 monthly average, 
as compared with 65 per cent in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment in the textile 
industry decreased 6.5 per cent after ad- 
justment and pay-roll totals fell 16 per 
cent. 

Consumption of raw cotton per working 
day averaged 13,037 bales in May, 9 per cent 
less than ni April, and aggregated only 332,- 


British Market Offers 
Export Opportunities 


Improved Outlook for Sale 
Of Products to Meet De- 
mand Is Outlined 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Commissioner James Somerville of’ the 
Commerce Department’s London office, 
who is now in Washington, D. C. 

While the total value of British im- 
ports from the United States has declined, 
Mr. Somerville points out that the British 
import figures for the first quarter of 
1932 show that the decrease in the case 
of the United States was about 14 per 
cent, or exactly the same as the decrease 
in imports from other foreign (non-Em- 
pire) countries. This showing was made 
in the face of exchange advantages en- 
joyed by a number of important suppliers 
to the British market whose currencies 
followed the decline of the pound. 

The outlook for future sales in Great 
Britain, based on a survey made by the 
London office of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, is considered particularly good in 
many lines of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials, in many specialty lines, and in cer- 
tain types of machinery and equipment. 
Of the many items covered in this survey, 
mention may be made of fresh and canned 
fruits, new food specialties, such as to- 
mato juice; electrical novelties; cotton and 
silk drésses of the more inexpensive types; 
toilet preparations; office appliances; ho- 
siery and other ladies’ wear of high qual- 
ity which may be sold on the basis of 
style; improved ‘household appliances; 
American .traction motors, and high-pro- 
duction machinery. 

“American exporters have been fortu- 
nate in that American manufactured 
products have generally sold on the basis 
of quality, efficiency, utility, novelty, or 
“These factors still hold and are not 
nearly so much affected by tariff barriers 
or exchange differences as is the case with 
more staple commodities which are sold 
primarily on a price basis.” 

Instability of Exchange 

Mr. Somerville points out that the dif- 
ficulties experienced by American export- 
ers following the abandonment of the gold 
standard by England resulted not so much 
from the drop in the exchange as from 
its instability. Many orders for American 
goods fell through because of the risk of 
loss either to the American seller when the 
contract was in sterling or to the British 
buyer when the contract was in dollars. 
With the greater steadiness in foreign ex- 
change rates, which have charavterized re- 
cent months, business has not been so 
hampered by this cause. 

Another source of uncertainty which se- 
riously impaired trade between United 
States and Great Britain during the later 
par® of 1931 and early 1932 was removed 
with the formulation of a definite Govern- 
ment tariff policy in the import duties tax 
which went into effect last March. It 
should be remembered, states Mr. Somer- 
ville, that as regards most commodities it 
was uncertainty about the future tariff 
rather than the sterling rate or import 
duty in effect at any paricular time which 
held up trade and discouraged new busi- 
ness between American exporters and 
British importers. 

Another encouraging feature from the 
American point of view is that an im- 
portant portion of American exports to the 
United Kingdom consists of raw materials 
or foodstuffs not obtanable in large or 
adequate supplies either in Great Britain 
or elsewhere in the Empire, and which 
are therefore entered duty free or have to 
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439 bales for the entire month. New England 
mill consuiuption totaled 36,106 bales, 61 
per cent less than in the same month of 
last year, while consumption in cotton- 
growing States, 287,655 bales, was 21 per 
cent less. Spindle activity decreased from 
70.7 per cent of capacity on a single- 
shift basis in April to 63.3 per cent in 
May. Cotton-cloth production in the 
latter*month, as reflected by the output 
of 300 classes of cotton goods, averaged 45,- 
929,000 yards per week, 11 per cent less 
than in April and 19 per cent less than in 
May a year. ago. As a result of fewer new 
orders and an fnerease of 5 per cent in 
shipments, unfilled orders on manufac- 
turers’ books at the end of May were 11 
per cent smaller than at the end of April. 
Sales in May were 18,000,000 yards in ex- 
cess of cancellations, a much more favor- 
able showing than in the preceding month. 
Weakness in prices of several constructions 
caused the index of cotton-goods prices 
to fall 4 per cent. 

A further slowing down in most branches 
of the woolen industry occurred in May. 
Consumption of wool decreased from 19,- 
954,000 pounds in April to 16,519,000 
pounds in May, a reduction of 17 per cent; 
activity of vvorsted spindles decreased from 
29 per cent of capacity in April to 25 per 
cent in-May, and looms from 21 to 18 per 
cent of capacity. Operation of woolen 
spindles increased 15 per cent and that of 
wide looms did not change. The decline 
in wholesale prices of woolen and worsted 
goods, 2 per cent, was smaller than in the 
preceding month. 

Raw-silk deliveries to American mills 
decreased 8 per cent from April to May, 
reflecting a smaller consumption, and were 
the smallest since June, 1930. A further 
drop of 7 per cent was shown in prices of 
silk and rayon, and in May prices of these 
— averaged 71 per cent lower than in 


Miscellaneous 

Machinery.—Employment and pay rolls 
in the machinery industry again declined 
during May, a continuation of the trend 
of the past two years. New orders for 
foundry equipment showed an upturn dur- 
ing the month, the first since February. 
Shipments of equipment, in keeping with 
the expanded new orders, were also 
higher. New orders for machine tools 
at 25 per cent of the 1922-24 average 
showed a slight loss from the previous 
month while shipments dropped to a new 
low. New orders for woodworking ma- 
chinery increased 10 per cent over April, 
although shipments were markedly lower. 

Fuels.—Production of both anthracite 
and bituminous coal recorded declines 
from April, an important factor in the 
decline of total industrial output. Crude 
petroleum: output declined, but the de- 
mand for refined products increased in 
recent weeks- with a consequent lowering 
of stocks. 

Paper and Printing—Employment and 
pay rolls in the paper and printing in- 
dustry during May declined. As compared 
with April, 1931, employment fell 11 per 
cent and pay rolls 23 per cent. News- 
print paper output during May amounted 
to 88,087 tons in the United States and 
175,887 in Canada. These figures repre- 
sent slightlosses from the production of 
a month ago. In contrast with May, 1931, 
the declines were more marked. For the 
year to date American production 
amounted to 460,760 tons, which was 33,- 
464 tons lower than the corresponding 
period in 1931. 

Cement, Clay, and Glass Products.—The 
adjusted index of employment in the in- 
dustry for May at 45.8 per cent of the 
1923-1925 average showed a loss of 5 per 
cent from the preceding month, and pay 
rolls were also reduced. Increases dur- 
ing May occurred over the previous montn 
in the production and shipments of port- 
land cement, but the inerease was of a 
seasonal character. The output of illumi- 
nating glassware and polished plate glass 
recorded declines from the month of April, 
while the output of glass containers 
equaled the production of the previous 
month, Although no change occurred 
over the production of the previous month, 
increases were evident at the end of May 
in net new orders and stocks. 








pay only a moderate duty, usually 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. Somerville also points out that 
with the growth of confidence on the part 
of the British public, less emphasis is 
now being placed on the “Buy British” 
campaign and it is being more and more 
admitted that the main problem is to 
“Sell British,” or in other words, to sell 
goods on their merits. This indicates a 
change of viewpoint which Mr. Somerville 
feels should be beneficial to American ex- 
porters of goods sold on a quality basis. 

Problems of Export Trade 

Commercial and financial interests of 
England have been giving a great deal 
of attention to the Ottawa Conference, 
which is to open July 21. There is a 
distinct possibility that action may be 
taken there which will have a great deal 
of influence on future trade relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the rest of the 
world. There is, however, an underlying 
feeling that vital British interests, in 
certain non-Empire countries, may be en- 
dangered by some of the proposals to ne 
advanced, and the whole question is being 
given careful study by important financial 
and trade organizations in England with 
the view of guarding against hasty deci- 
sions which may not take sufficiently into 
account the world-wide trade interest of 
the United Kingdom. 








Condition Statement of Member Banks 
As Issued by Federal Reserve System 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on June 29, made 
public July 5, shows decreases for the 
week of $65,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $26,000,000 in time deposits, “$54,- 
000,000 in Government deposits, $22,000,- 
000 in borrowings from Federal reserve 
banks and $27,000,000 in reserve balamces 
with Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $25,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district and $33,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. “All other” loans increased 
$29,000,000 in the New York district and 
$6,000,000 in the Boston district, and de- 
clined $22,000,000 in the Chicago district 
and $6,000,000 in the San Francisco dis- 
trict, all reporting banks showing little 
change for the week. 

Holdings of United States Government 


+dollars), follows: 
Boston ~ N.Y. 
1,190 7 


Total 
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securities declined $57,000,000 at reporting 
member banks in the Chicago district, $8,- 
000,000 each in the Boston, Cleveland and 
San Francisco. districts and $44,000,000 at 
all reporting banks, and increased $37,000,- 
000 in the New York district and $11,- 
000,000 in the St. Louis district. Holdings 
of other securities increased ‘$22,000,000 in 
the New York district and $13,000,000 at 
all reporting banks, and declined $7,000,- 
000 in the Chicago district. 


Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $167,000,000 on June 29, the princi- 
pal changes for the week being decreases 
of $11,000,000 and $5,000,000, respectively, 
at the Federal reserve banks of San Fran- 
cisco and Atlanta. 

A summary of the principal assets and 
liabilities of weekly reporting member 
banks on June 29, 1932 (in millions of 
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Ordered Reduced 


Public Service Commission 
Directs 12% Per Cent Cut 
In Charges Pending Com- 
pletion of Investigation 
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risk. We make this asserticn fully aware 
of the losses in volume suffered in recent 
months by the Telephone Company, but 
also giving recognition to the remarkable 
fact that in the generally disastrous year 
1931 this company lost only a fraction of 
@ per cent in its exchange business. This 
is below the average loss for the Bell Sys- 
tem in the country as a whole, and far 
less loss than that suffered by any other 
business of comparable size of which we 
have any knowledge. \ 

“It is important, in this connection, to 
bear in mind that the company has no 
real competition in its local exchange op- 
erations—the bulk of its business by far. 
Freedom from competition and the essen- 
tial nature of its service give this company 
@ position of stability and certainty which 
no other business enjoys in as great meas~ 
ure. The most cogent proof of this sta- 
bility, year in and year out, is the re- 
markable record of earnings of this com- 
pany over an extended period. 

“Nothing could better demonstrate the 
extraordinary stability of the telephone 
company’s business than the record of 
earnings which is herein reviewed. It 
shows that through good times and bad 
this company has prospered to a remark- 
able extent. In this period covered by 
the foregoing discussion there have been 
several business depressions, one of them, 
that in 1931, being a drastic disturbance 
in terrific losses to most lines of business. 
In all this period, however, the Wisconsin 
Telephone Company has continued on its 
way almost unaffected by the unfaverable 
general business conditions and building 
up surplus at the extraordinary rate re- 
ferred to in the foregoing analysis. 

Keeping Rates Low 

“The only genuine hazard we can fore- 
see is that it will fail to keep its rates 
low enough to continue to hold the busi- 
ness of that portion of its subscribers 
who can only afford telephone service if 
the cost is low. The only businesses com- 
parable for stability are the electric and 
gas utilities. of the State. 

“But it would beg the whole question 
if we are to give weight to the returns 
now earned by these public utilities in 
judging the reasonableness of the tele- 
phone company’s return, when the Com- 
mission has under investigation, either in 
formal proceedings or informal negotia- 
tion, the reasonableness of the rates and 
return of these very companies used for 
comparison, 

“Upon its own motion the Commission 
has instituted investigations into the rea- 
sonableness of the rates charged by most 
of the electric and gas utilities in the 
State, and is now considering the fairness 
of reductions which it has proposed that 
most of these companies put into op- 
eration voluntarily.” 

As to whether or not the return pro- 
vided for by the rates fixed by this order 
is fair and reasonable, the Commission 
says: 





Reasonableness of Return 


“* * * the return provided for by the 
rates fixed by this order will produce a 
fair and reasonable return to the Wis- 
consin Telephone Company. This finding 
of fact represents an exercise of judg- 
ment in the light of the particular fac 
which are of record in this proceeding, 
and of which judicial notice can be taken. 
In reaching this finding of fact the Com- 
mission has given effect to present day 
conditions, to general conditions affecting 
all business, to the fact that the return 
allowed exceeds the returns of other busi- 
ness having comparable risks in the same 
part of the country at this time, that the 
return will permit the utility to attract 
capital such as may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be required, and that the re- 
turn is such that it will maintain the 
credit of the utility in the light of pres- 
ent conditions and opportunities for capi- 
tal in other enterprises.” 

The Commission has provided that the 
orGer may be modified upon its own mo- 
tion at any time. Commenting on this, 
the order says: 

“Business conditions are so uncertain 
in a period such as we are now passing 
through that any rates for the future, 
even when fixed for a temporary period 
may require interim adjustment because 
of conditions not foreseeable at the time 
the order was entered. For example, it 
is likely that a reduction in the charges 
for telephone service such as is here or- 
dered will-tend to increase the volume 
of business done, or stop the loss of busi- 
ness being suffered in recent months, and 
this may so increase the company’s rev- 
enues as to produce net income consider- 
ably in excess of the return herein con- 
templated, . 


Right to Modify Order 


“Or, on the other hand, general busi- 
ness conditions may become so unfavor- 
able that revenues realized will fall sub- 
stantially short of those upon which we 
have based our computations, which may 
result in injury to the company which 
should be corrected by an amendment to 
our order. The present decline in ma- 
terials, supplies and labor may continue 
to such a degree as to substantially lower 
the company’s cost of operation, in which 
the Commission may find it necessary, 
to protect subscribers’ interests, to revise 
this order to take account of these savings. 
For these reasons, and to prevent injury 
to any party to this proceeding, the Com- 
mission is hereby expressly retaining juris- 
diction to modify the order upon our 
own motion, or upon petition of the com- 
pany or any other party, upon the ground 
that the order is in any respect incorrect, 
unjust or unreasonable. 

“The Commission is ordering that any 
such petition shall be entertained at any 
time during the period of the temporary 
order, and considers itself bound to hear 
and pass upon testimony submitted by 
any party to this proceeding, or any 
proper intervener, to the effect that the 
temporary order should be modified or 
rescinded for any legal cause. This pro- 
vision is distinct and apart from the pro- 
visions respecting rehearings set up in the 
statutes.” 








Coal Output in Germany 


Coal production in Germany in 1931 was 15 
per cent less than in 1930. Imports were less 
by 14 per cent in quantity and 25 per cent 
in value.—(Department of Commerce.) 
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Business Conditions in Foreign Nations 


Shown in Weekly 


I ATEST developments in commerce and 
4 


Review of World Trade 


industry abroad are analyzed in the weekly 


survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce on the basis 
of reports received from its Trade Commissioners stationed in principal commercial 
centers. This section of the review dealing with conditions in countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Europe and Orient, follows in dull text: ° 


Canada.—Ontarlo gold production continues 
to increase. After a slight recession during 
April, output in May reached the highest 
figure ever reported with 18 mines contribut- 
ing bullion valued at 4,079,000 Canadian dol- 
lars. Production for the first five months of 
the year was valued at 19,027,000 Canadian 
dollars as compared with 16,805,000 Canadian 
dollars in the corresponding period of 1931. 

Production of automobiles during May was 
also higher, passenger car output of 7,255 
units representing a substantial advance over 
the previous month’s figures. Truck produc- 
tion, however, dropped to 952. Financing of 
new and used cars during the month is re- 
ported to have totaled 3,204,000 Canadian dol- 
lars, an increase of 9 per cent over April, but 
49 per cent under May, 1931. 

Shipping has been more active at the port 
of Montreal to date than during the same 
period of last year. Little or no change how- 
ever is reported in fndustrial production in 
Quebec Province and the Maritimes. Shoe 
factories show slightly increased activity, but 
sales of other leather manufactured goods 
are disappointing. 

Demand for industrial electrical equipment 
has not improved but household appliances, 
including refrigerators, clocks and cleaning 
devices, are moving well. Hosiery, knit goods 
and Summer wearing apparel have enjoyed a 
sustained demand and turnover is better now 
than at any previous time this season. Sport- 
ing articles also report good sales. Spring 
hardware volume is considered satisfactory, 
although under last year. The used car mar- 
ket is active and replacement parts are in 
good demand. 

In Ontario the movement of general grocer- 
ies continues heavy in volume, but values are 
lower. Retail Summer wearing apparel is 
selling reasonably well. British and German 
films are being shown more frequently at 
city theaters. Structural materials are mov- 
ing slowly as a result of the decline in build- 
ing activity. Binder twine factories are ac- 
tive as the result of good crop prospects in 
the Prairie Provinces. 

British Columbia’s production of fertilizer 
is. increasing and 6,000 tons were recently 
shipped to waii. Volume in chemical lines 
has been maintained, but prices are lower. 
Agricultural implements, machinery and rub- 

r goods are all quiet. The May sawlog 
scale of the Province ‘ns 184,000,000 board 
feet, the largest this year. 

Ve eS 

Cuba.—While there was no visible improve- 
ment in Cuban business conditions during 
June, there were a few developments which 
make the outlook for the coming months 
somewhat more hopeful. The most important 
of these was the sharp recovery of raw sugar 
prices from the record low of 57 cents ~ 
10 pounds cost and freight at the beginning 
of the month to 90 cents on June 20. 

While the latter price is still alleged to be 
below production costs, a more optimistic at- 
titude would undoubtedly be created if this 
improvement is sustained. Other encourag- 
ing developments during June were the re- 
ported increased exports of Cuban corn and 
the first shipments of Cuban coffee to foreign 
markets. 

Formerly a heavy importer of both products, 
Cuba, as a result of its crop diversification 


program, has now become not only independ- | jn, 


ent of these imports but has an exportable 
surplus. This development, if it continues, 
should have a stimulating effect on the busi- 
ness conditions in Oriente Province where 
most of Cuba’s a 7 = are grown. 


Dominican Republic.—Practically no change 
was recorded in the general business condi- 
tions prevailing in the Dominican Republic 
during June as compared to those of May. 
There were indications of a slight slackening 
in retail sales activity owing to the approcah 
of the “dead season,” and the seasonal dis- 
charge of workers in the sugar industry. 

Collections continue slow and it is prob- 
able that conditions in this regard are slightly 
worse than in previous months, owing to the 
cumulative effect of delinquent accounts. 
Present conditions continue to be such as 
to warrant no relaxation of vigilance and 
caution in granting credit. 


++ + 

Egypt.—Preliminary data on foreign trade 
for April show a favorable balance of £E418,450 
as compared with an adverse balance of 
£E364,960 in the same month of 1931. This 
improved balance was accounted for by an 
increase in exports, from £E1,948,060 (cotton 
representing £E1,260,575) to £E2,503,540 (cotton 
£E1,479,120), and a decline in imports from 
£E2,313,020 to ££2,085,090. (£E averaged about 
$3.84 against $5 in April, 1931.) During the 
first four months of 1932 there was a favor- 
able balance of £E1,272,580 as against a deficit 
cw in the corresponding period of 


+++ 
Greece.—Preliminary data on foreign trade 
for April show a decrease in the adverse bal- 
ance, which amounted to 417,000,000 drachmas 
as against 498,000,000 drachmas in the same 
month of 1931. This smaller adverse bal- 
ance was accounted for chiefly by an in- 
crease in exports, which totaled 300,000,000 
drachmas as compared with 220,000,000 drach- 
mas in April, 1931; imports, on the other 
hand, showed little change, amounting to 
717,000,000 as against 718,000,000 drachmas. 
The improvement in exports was due to the 
lasers shipments of tobacco, skins and olive 
oil. 
during the above months, although it dropped 


gold standard on April 27.) 
+++ 


Haiti—The prevailing business lethargy in 
Hait! was further accentuated during June 
owing to the effects of the “dead season.’ 
The credit situation is slightly relieved al- 
though still warrants caution. 

+ 

Honduras.—General business conditions dur- 
ing June continued in the unfavorable state 
of the preceding month. Sales were stagnant, 
collections poor and foreign exchange difficult 
to obtain. Uncertainty surrounding the po- 
litical situation constituted a further disturb- 
ing factor. 

vernment revenues in May amounted to 
790,000 lempiras, as compared with 775,000 
lempiras for May, 1931, an@ 1,009,000 lempiras 
for April, 1932, and revenues collected during 
! the period July 1, 1931, to May 31, 1932, totaled 
8,035,000 lempiras, or nearly 16 per cent less 
than revenues collected for the like period 
ended May 31, 1931. . 
A further extension of three months begin- 





ning June 10 has been granted to the holders | 


of.old silver fractional currency within which 
to convert their holdings into the new lempira 
currency. It now appears that the amount of 
the old currency outstanding is considerably 
greater than was previously estimated. 


+ + + 


Hungary.—Hungarian imports for April were 
valued at 26,100,000 pengos and exports 26,600,- 
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Opinions: J-59, General Lead Batteries Co.; 
judgment for plaintiff in the sum of $21,547.09 
with interest; opinion by Judge Williams. 
ae Jan B. ans ak dismissed; 

nt in favor o: e Unite tates; opin- 
-~ 4 Cates Suatins Booth. . 

-73; Imogene L. Briggs, executrix; peti- 
tion dismissed; judgment in favor of the 
United States; opinion by Judge Williams. 

K-452, Freeport Texas Company et al.; 
plaintiff’s motion for new trial overruled; sup- 
plemental opinion by Judge Green. 
L-106, David Daube; 
judgment in favor of the 
ion by Judge Green; 
Judge Littleton. 

L-340, Wilmington Trust Co., administrator; 
eae dismissed; judgment in favor of the 

nited States; opinion by Judge Green. 

L-413, Dakota-Montana Oil Co.; judgment 
for plaintiff in the sum of $19,096.12 with in- 
terest; opininn by cue Williams; dissent- 
ing opinion by Judge Littleton and dissent- 
mS inion by Judge Green. 

-105, Bittleston Collection Agency; peti- 
tion dismissed; judgment in favor of the 
United States; opinion by Judge Williams. 

M-310, Kentucky Oxygen-Hydrogen Co.; 
judgment for plaintiff in the sum of $32,329.71; 
see memorandum. 

M-351, Revenue Oil Co.; deféndant’s de- 
murrer sustained and petition dismissed; 
opinion by Chief Justice Booth. 

41953, Mount Vernon, Alexandria & Wash- 
ington Ry.; defendant’s demurrer sustained 
and petition dismissed; opinion by Chief qus- 
tice ' Booth. 

Order dismissing petitions in the followin: 
cases: H-226, Delaware Tribe of Indians; M-94, 
George Chickering Stone et al.; M-373, Harry 
Snellenburg; M-374, Arthur Bloch; M-375, 
Stanley 8. Snellenburg; M-376, Morton E. 
Snellenburg; M-458, Chicago Junction Rail- 
ore % al.; 41892, Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
0} . ee 

Order granting plaintiff leave to file mo- 
tion for new trial, etc., in K-17, The Cherokee 
Nation; see order, 

Order overruling defendant's motion to dis- 
miss in K-355, Obschestwo Wyksounskich Met- 
talugicheskich i Mechanischeskich Sawadow et 


tition dismissed; 
nited States; opin- 
dissenting opinion by 





28| al.; see order. 


Order allowing defendant's motion to dis- 
ing petition in 12552 Cong., 
Atlantic Works. 


(The drachma averaged about $0.013) 
to about $0.0065 after Greece went off the! 


In the Court of Claims | 


> 
000 agree, leaving a favorable balance of 
500, pengos. (Pengo equals $0.1749.) Im- 
= decreased 16 per cent as compared with 
rch, while exports increased 6 per cent. 
Lesser quantities of firewood, lumber, and the 
like, atid paper were directly responsible for a 
decline in imports, whereas slight increases 
occurred in exports of a number of agricul- 
tural products. 

Imports for the first four months were 
valued at 111,100,000 pengos and gxports at 
98,800,000 pengos, leaving an adverse balance 
of 12,300,000 pengos against 12,800,000 for the 
first three months. Pig iron production de- 
creased from 9,215 metric tons in March to 
4,983 im April; iron ore from 10,556 to 4,574; 
and coal from 579,120 to 470,560. 

-. ts 


Jamaica.—A slight decline in business ac- 
tivities in Jamaica was noticeable in June, but 
bank collections continue satisfactory, and 
government revenues are being maintained. 

7 ae 

Panama.—June normally is a slow month in 
Panama, but this year business has been 
unusually bad for this period. The hew 
President was elected on June 5, and there 
is now some feeling of confidence that fu- 
ture businéss will be materially aided by a 
more favorable tariff on imported merchandise. 

+ 


Peru.—Both wholesale and retail sales dur- 
ing June showed a further decline as the 
high prices put into effect following the 
exchange break of May 14, restricted trade. 
Prices for practically all commodities have 
been increased from 30 to 40 per cent or are 
being changed daily according to fluctuations 
in the exchange rate. Throughout June, the 
Sa in rates have fluctuated as much as 
10 points a day within a range of 4.80 to 5.20 
sales to the dollar. 

The exchange market is experiencing a 
heavy demand from noncommercial sources as 
@ result of the public’s reported apprehension 
as to the unbalanced budget and the gov- 
ernment’s tendency toward inflationary finan- 
cial legislation. Currency depreciation is mak- 
ing collections in foreign currency more dif- 
ficult although not to the extent that was 
anticipated. 

+~+ + 


Japan.—Finance Minister Takahashi states 
that the Japanese government will not en- 
deavor to stabilize yen exchange. The present 
low exchange rate of $0.25 mgkes import trade 
almost impossible. Falling off in the value 
and volume of silk exports so far this year has 
contributed to the large unfavorable trade 
balance of 275,000,000 yen ($77,000,000). 

Private deposits in the Bank of Japan total 
150,000,000 yen, but long-term money remains 
tight. Dividends of industrial companies are 
up, but electric power company dividends are 
lower on account of the problem of their for- 
eign obligations. Reduction in interest rates 
on postal savings is probable. There is 
upward tendency in commodity prices, 


++ + 


Mexico.—General business in Mexico re- 
flected a downward trend during June. The 
recent weakening in the exchange value of 
the peso had pronounced adverse effect in 
many lines of trade. Under prevailing condi- 
tions, installment selling has become virtually 


an 





possible. Reports from seven department 
stores show trade lower as compared: with 
previous months, and sales in general are 
me 25 to 40 per cent lower than in June, 

A severe drought in important agricultural 
regions has given a discouraging outlook to 
the agricultural situation. A comparison of 
82 commodity prices published June 18 and 
May 18 indicate increases in 30 items, de- 
creases in 21, and no changes in the remain- 





ing 31. 
+~+ + 

Philippine Islands.—With abaca and sugar 
prices holding to a somewhat improved level, 
general Philippine business conditions seemed 
slightly better during the past week. Busi- 
ness of Manila retail merchants, whose trade 
is largely dependent upon government em- 
peeves: is showing the effects of recent reduc- 
jons in government salaries. 

Provincial business everywhere continues 
on a low level, but some improvement is 
now noted in the sugar districts. Credit ex- 
tensions are granted with caution and col- 
lections remain difficult. Repossessions on 
installment sales are numerous. 

The abaca market is firm but quiet, follow- 
ing a steadier tone in consuming markets. 
Port stocks on June 20 totaled 107,000 bales, 
compared with 122,000 bales on June 22, 1931. 
The copra market is steadier, with arrivals 
eee am 

uerto co.—Business is feeling the ef- 
fects of the Summer dull season, But collec- 
tions remain satisfactory, especially in the 
foodstuffs trade. The recent advance of sugar 
and fruit prices makes the outlook for the 
future ore ane 


Rumania.—Rumania’s foreign trade for the 
first quarter of the current year yielded a 
credit balance of 754,357,000 lei (par value of 
lei, $0.006), imports totaling 2,689,897,000 lei 
as against 3,444,254,000 lei of exports. Com- 
pared with the relative data for the same pe- 
riod of 1931, both imports and exports de- 
clined in 1932, respectively, by 38 and 23 
a ane ( : patence in 1932 com- 

a similar balance of 152,637, 
in the 1931 period. pein 
* + + 

Venezuela.—With the rainy season under 
way and the exports of coffee and cacao prac- 
tically completed for the season, June was a 
dull month. The seasonal trend has been 
further accentuated by a general decline in 
business activity during the month charac- 
terized by a falling exchange and decreased 
imports. Petroleum production and exports 
in May show a decrease over the previous 





month of 1931. 
++ 
Trinidad.—The seasonal dullness of the 


month and much larger than for the same) 





Summer months was evident in Trinidad busi- 
ness conditions during June. Nevertheless, 
jthe business structure is standing. up well, 
and there were no business failures of any 
consequence. 

+++ 


Yugoslavia.—Yugoslavy exports for April 
were valued at 271,006,000 dinars ($4,812,000) 
and imports 248,927,000 dinars ($4,420,000); 
showing a favorable balance of 22,079,000 
dinars $392,000). Exports increased around 
27 per cent as compared with March but im- 
pores increased only slightly more than 1 per 
cent. 

For the first four months of 1932, exports 
were valued at 905,614,000 dinars and imports 
952,848,000 dinars, leaving an unfavorable bal- 
ance of 47,234,000 dinars. The leading import 
articles for April (those in parentheses refer 
to April, 1931) were: Cotton tissues 19,424,048 
dinars (36,000,405) followed by cotton yarn 
14,391,415 dinars (27,914,144), wool tissues 11,- 
865,075 dinars (16,253,173), and structural iron 
works 10,918,203 dinars (3,864,818). 

Leading experts ‘Were: Leaf tobacco 56,308,- 
316 (negligible in April, 1931), wheat 35,705,- 
= = eel. sousiustion wood 34,- 

/ nars 515,327), and eggs 25,946,6; 
dinars (73,915,209). = Sa 





Restraining Order Denied 
In Reapportionment Pleas 


Jackson, Miss., July 5. | 
The Supreme Court of Mississippi dis~ 
missed on July 7 the proceedings in which 
a writ of mandamus was sought against 
the Secretary of State, Walker Wood, to 
prevent him from certifying to the elec- 
tion of candidates for Congress from dis- 
tricts outlined in the new reapportionment 
| act. (H. B, 197.) 
| The court also dismissed chancery court 
|proceedings directed at preventing -the 
holding of elections by districts, ruling 
that a court of equity was without juris- 
diction. The court did not pass directly 
on the constitutionality of the Reappor- 
tionment Act. 


|Louisiana Senate Passes 


Bill for Chain Store Tax 


Baton Rouge, La., July 5. 

The Louisiana Senate has passed the 
bill (H. 137) proposing a chain store tax. 
The rates range from $15 to $200. The 
latter sum would be payable on each store | 
in excess of 50. 





National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending July 1 and 5 
as reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and made public July 5 were: 

July 1: First National Bank in Kerman, 
Cal., resources, $211,093. 

July 5: State National Bank, Terrell, 





Tex., resources, $334,683. First National 


Bank of Waynesboro, Miss., resources, 
$676,217. 


STATE BANKING 


Building and Loan 
Business Aided 
In New Jersey 


State Banking Department 
Says Associations in State 
Are Secure Despite Dif- 
ficulties of Liquidation 


By James H. McNish 


Deputy Commissioner, Department Banking 
and Insurance, State of New Jersey. 


How are the building and loan associa- 
tions of New Jersey standing up under 
the unparallelled test which they have 
been obliged to meet during the last three 
years? This question is of paramount in- 
terest to the shareholders, now numbering 
over 1,000,000, and representing invest- 
ments aggregating over $1,000,000,000. 

It is a matter of justifiable pride to be 
able to state that all of the associations 
in the State are functioning. None has 
closed its doors; and if the present policy 
of the Department of Banking and In- 
surance continues to be successful no asso- 
ciation will close its doors, and none will 
become insolvent. 

This does not mean that no losses are 
imminent. It does not mean that all asso- 
ciations are now in a position to pay appli- 
cations for withdrawal on demand. It does 
not mean that profits will continue at the 
high rate shown by associations in the 
past. 

Neither does it mean that it will be an 
easy matter to convert the large amount 
of real estate now on the hands of asso- 
ciations through foreclosure of mortgages 
into liquid funds with which to pay appli- 
cations for withdrawals and matured 
shares, 

Nevertheless, it does mean that, as com- 
pared with investments in nearly every 
other direction, the safety of the invest- 
ment in shares of New Jersey building and 
loan associations, as a whole, is clearly 
demonstrated and the shrinkage of the 
value of investments in these shares as a 
whole is comparatively insignificant. 


How Situation Has Been Met 


Various steps have been taken to meet 
the situation that has confronted the asso- 
ciations in this State. The Department of 
Banking and Insurance, in cooperation 
with the New Jersey Building and Loan 
League, secured the passage of numerous 
amendments to the Building and Loan 
Act, the operation of which has already 
served to lessen the tension and will be of 
still greater benefit in the future. 

The friendly influence of former Con- 
gressman Franklin W. Fort in establishing 
cooperation of the Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and ,with building 
and loan associations seeking relief has 
resulted in loans by the Reconstruction 
Finance oe to numerous associa- 
tions aggregating several million dollars, 
and with the prospect that the total of 
— = ne ee to the associations in the 

ate by that corporation will 4 
least $30,000,000. ™ ron 

Aid in Financing Associations 

The Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance, in cooperation with Mr. Fort, has 
established offices in Newark and Came 
den, manned by examiners of the De» 
partment, for the purpose of rendering as- 
sistance to associations which desire .to 
make applications for loans to the above 
“While the sttuati 

e e situation is not free fro! 
disturbing factors, there is still coum 
for the belief that as a means for a com- 
paratively safe and profitable investment, 
the building and loan associations of New 


Jersey still offer an effecti 
that end. plead. 


Maine Sells Two Millions 
In Highway Loan Bonds 


, Augusta Me., July 5, 

The Finance Commissioner, William 8. 
Owen, has sold an issue of $2,000,000 of 
State highway and bridge loan bonds at 
99.499 to a syndicate composed of six New 
York firms, and the sale has been ap- 
proved by Governor Gardiner and the 
Executive Council. The bonds bear in- 
terest at 4 per cent. 

The sale price, highest of five bids ree 
ceived for the issue, was offered by a syn- 
dicate including First Detroit Co., Inc.; 
First National Bank, Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler, R. A. Pressprich & Co., Darby & 
Co., and Graham, Parsons & Co. 


Inquiry to Be Continued 
On Federal Competition 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

a decision, yet to be made by the Come. 
mittee, as to what the investigation will 
include. Among the witnesses who will 
be called before the Committee when 
that body meets in the District of Co- 
lumbia again in September will be the 
officials of the various governmental 
agencies against which the complaints 
have been Jodged, Mr. Shannon said. 

He explained that after the complaints 
have been explained fully to the members 
of the committee during the individual 
hearings they will hold during the Sum- 
mer, together with those already elab- 
orated on by witnesses, such complaints 
will be laid before the departmental offi- 


|Cials having charge of the agencies com- 


plained against so as to give those offi- 
cials an opportunity to answer the 
charges. 

_ It is necessary that 4ll of the officials 
interested be given hearings early in the 
Fall so that the committee will be ready 
to report their findings and recommend 
legislation with which to treat the sub- 
ject when Congress meets in December, 


Experimental Forest Areas 


Three field laboratories, comprising a total 
of approximately 5,000 acres, have been set 
aside as experimental forest areas within the 
Chippewa and Superior National Forests in 
Minnesota by the Forest Service.—/ 
ment of Agriculture.) 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


July 1. Made Public July 5, 1932 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Total ordinary receipts ..... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day ...... 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ....... deve 
Panama Canal 
BE GERGE Nictecscs caus taypersese 120, 


Public debt expenditures 

Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
Poration .....+eeeee seenesess . 

Balance today .... 


Total 


eee eeeeenes 
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State Conservation of Wild Life 
in North Dakota + + + «+ «+ 





i’ropagation of Game Animals and Fish and 
Protection from Extermination Discussed 
by Game and Fish Commissioner 





\ 


By BURNIE MAUREK 


Game and Fish Commissioner, State of North Dakota 


NE of the great problems that presents 

itself to all sportsmen’s organizations and 

conservation movements is that of com- 
municating a portion of their zeal and en- 
thusiasm to the large group of hunters and 
lovers of wild life who are at the present 
time indifferent to or uninformed of the 
work that is being done to preserve, as far 
as possible, the gifts of nature for succeed- 
ing generations. But there is abundant need 
of missionary work throughout the land to 
the end that observance of the protective 
measures and laws shall become a matter 
of instinctive custom rather than the result 
of restraint through compulsion. 

+--+ 


Some of the most pleasing and encourag- 
ing signs of the awakening of interest in 
conservation that come to my notice are the 
letters and visits which I receive from farm- 
ers and others throughout the State, men 
who are sometimes looked upon with a slight 
shade of indifference by some who profess 
themselves to be‘sportsmen. Many a farmer 
in North Dakota, faced with the problem of 
carrying his livéstock through a long Winter 
with a scarcity of feed, has generously fed 
the game birds that came to his yard in 
the extremity of hunger. 

Scarcely a week passes that I do not answer 
a letter from some boy or girl, perhaps of 
school age, who wants to know something 
of the life habits of our game birds and who 
is perhaps interested in propagating and 
protecting them for no selfish or commercial 
reason. To me it seems that there is a wide 
and undeveloped field for work along the 
avenues of educating and encouraging our 
citizenry to think of conservation as some- 
thing more than a theory or a personal 
hobby. ; 

In this connection I wish to quote a few 
words from a radio address recently delivered 
by Senator Wagner of New York wherein 
he says: “It is apparent that conservation is 
not only a policy of government—not only 
a specialized art and science—but that it 
must become a habit of citizenship. The 
policy of conservation will not prevail unless 
it finds favor and support with the great 
body of American sportsmen and with -citi- 
zens generally.” 

The Game and Fish Department of North 
Dakota has now passed over half way through 
another annual milestone of its history. No 
further evidence of the desire of the people 
of North Dakota to do whatever may ap- 
pear to be necessary for the public good is 
needed on my part than the cheerful and 
wholehearted way in which they accommo- 
date themselves to whatever restrictions are 
imposed upon them in the general interests 
of conservation. 

I have yet to meet a group of sportsmen 
who refused to cooperate with the Depart- 
ment when they were shown the necessity 
of such cooperation. The universal attitude 
of such groups has been that of assisting 
rather than discouraging or hampering the 
Department in the carrying out of its pol- 
.icies, 

++ 

From the financial point of view the con- 
dition of the Department is exceedingly satis- 
factory. While the feduced number of 
waterfowl and the shortened season of 1931, 
coupled with economic distress, resulted in 
a@ marked decrease in the sale of hunting 
licenses, the resulting shrinkage in income 
has been offset by a careful and prudent 
scale of expenditures. No work has been 
carried out that was not of a necessary nature 
and all employes of the Department have 
been encouraged to practice economy in the 
expenditure of Department funds. 

On the other hand, no essential features 
of Department work have been neglected. 
The showing in both enforcement and propa- 
gation activities has brought to the Depart- 
ment much favorable comment. The unex- 
pended balance of Department funds has 








Unproven Claims 
of Capability of 
Divining Rod 


Junior Engineer, United 
States Geological Survey 


or 


HE use of a forked twig, or so-called 

divining rod in locating minerals, finding 

hidden treasures, or detecting criminals 
is a curious superstition that has been a sub- 
ject of discussion since the middle of the 
sixteenth century and still has a strong hold 
on popular mind. 

The divining rod came into common use 
first in Germany as a means of locating 
mines, discovering buried treasure, a matter 
of rather common interest in those days, 
when the practice of burying money and 
plate for safe-keeping was so general. It 
was in 1566 that the rod came into use for 
locating water. 

Prior to 1692 the divining rod had been 
used in trying to locate minerals and water 
and possibly to some extent for other pur- 
poses. In that year an incident occurred in 
southern France which added greatly to the 
notoriety of the divining rod and extended 
its field of operation into the moral world. 


The apprehension and identification of a 
criminal was made possible through the 
agency of a peasant who claimed the ability 
to trace fugitives by the use of divining rods. 
In 1701 the Inquisition issued a decree 
against the further use of the divining rod 
in criminal prosecution. 


About. 80 years after this decree by the 
Inquisition the study of influence of electri- 
cal stimuli was misinterpreted by advocates 
of the divining rod as giving scientific basis 
for water watching. Since this introduc- 
tion of the possible electro-magnetism rela- 
tion there has been extensive experimental 
research, and tests made on the divining rod 
with nothing noteworthy being discovered. 

















remained at a substantial figure throughout 
the year. 


During the period covered by the second 
annual report of the Commissioner the ratio 
of arrests to convictions indicated the very 
high efficiency of 93 per cent. Because of the 
fact that no chief game warden has been 
appointed, although such an appointment is 
authorized by law, the saving in salary and 
traveling expenses has resulted to the benefit 
of the Department fund. While the per- 
sonal supervision of this phase of work by 
the Commissioner has added in no small 
measure to his responsibilities it has been 
felt that the general public demand for eton- 
omy in public expenditures would warrant 
such a course. 

The wardens employed by the Department 
have labored long and faithfully to enforce 
the law in/their respective districts. In their 
efforts they have enjoyed an unusual degree 
of assistance and support from sportsmen 
and other interested citizens. 

Public recognition of the cooperation af- 
forded the Department by the newspapers 
of the State should be made. They have 
freely given column space to releases and 
other printed matter coming from the De- 
partment to the end that their readers might 
be informed of changes in the game laws 
and other items of interest. 


++ 
It has long been conceded that the public 
would flock to and patronize the many lakes 
and waters of our State if those waters were 
stocked with fish so that they could be as- 
sured of an opportunity to indulge in the 
sport of angling, and that they would pay 


any reasonable license fee for this pirvilege. ‘ 


If further proof is needed it was furnished 
by the figures showing the sale of fishing 
licenses in those counties where fish and fry 
have been planted in lakes and streams. 

Bottineau County, with a sale in 1931 of 
over 2,000 fishing licerises, Stutsman with a 
sale of 1,227, and McLean with a sale in ex- 
cess of 1,000, are outstanding examples of 
the truth of the preceding assertion. 

The ultimate aim of the Department in 
fish planting will be developed in two major 
directions: A survey of the various waters 
of the State with a view to determining their 
suitability for the maintaining of fish life; 
and second, the largest possible development 
of our fish hatcheries in the direction of a 
large and economical production of eggs and 
fry for the stocking of desirable waters. 

The results thus far at all of the hatcher- 
ies have been encouraging and there is every 
reason to believe that the fish propagation 
progress for 1932 will be the most successful 
in many years. The problem of removing 
carp and other undesirable rough fish from 
our lakes is becoming more important with 
each year and ultimately carp seining op- 
erations, such as are geing carried on at 
Spiritwood, must be extended to many other 
lakes. 

The propagation and distribution of pheas- 
ants has for many years been carried on by 
the Department; but it is only within recent 
years that the public became acquainted 
with the scope of the work done. Originally 
it was the thought that a system of game 
farms could be depended upon to supply the 
stock necessary for distribution purposes; 
but after several years of rather costly ex- 
periment it was demonstrated that the birds 
produced at the game farms were too few 
in numbers and too expensive to raise, and 
that some other source of supply must be 
developed. 


++ 

The trapping of pheasants in the areas 
where they were numerous was then ‘re- 
sorted to. The results secured, both in num- 
bers of birds released and low operating 
costs, have been most gratifying. It is safe 
to assert that the mortality among these 
birds when released in their new homes has 
been much less than that prevailing among 
pen-raised birds from the game farms. 

In the Spring of 1932 15,460 pheasants were 
distributed in 43 counties of the State, and 
every request for an allotment of these birds, 
that was received before distribution opera- 
tions ceased, was filled. The cost per bird 
was the lowest ever paid by the Department, 
being approximately 50 cents per bird. 

Hungarian partridges are numerous enough 
in the State, so that no further importations 
were deemed necessary during the Spring of 
the present year. The initial cost of these 
birds is very high due to the fact that they 
are imported from Europe and that they 
have a tendency to spread more widely than 
do pheasants when released. Thus it is hoped 
that they will distribute themselves gen- 
erally over the State within a short time 
without further attention from the Depart- 
ment. 


+ 

Any discussion of eins game birds 
would be incomplete without an acknowl- 
edgment of the great services rendered by 
sportsmen’s clubs, conservation chapters, 
farmers and other ovublic-spirited men in 
feeding and caring for our wild life during 
the past Winter. The fact that large num- 
bers of game birds did not perish of hunger 
is entirely due to the work performed by 
those who took upon themselves the labor 
and the expense of providing feed for the 
birds and seeing that it was placed where 
they could have access to it. Efforts of such 
a constructive nature as this encourage this 
Department to renewed faith in the ultimate 
future of conservation in North Dakota. 

Despite the fact that a 15-day open sea- 
son was ordered on prairie chickens and 
sharp-tailed grouse during the Fall of 1931, 
these birds are generally reported as being 
numerous through the State at the present 
time. Students of bird life and scientists 
assure us that the cycle of increase among 
these birds is on its upward trend, and if 
these statements are correct there is every 
reason to feel that a reasonable open season 
on them can he ordered for the year 1932. 

Due to the fact that they reside with us 
throughout the year, the ultimate fate of 
the upland game birds just referred to lies 
almost entirely within our own hands, and 
the question of whether they are to increase 
or not is one that will be determined by the 
efforts made to propagate them and by the 


degree of restraint which we exercise in the 
hunting of them. 
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Growth of Production and 


commodity industries. 


By W. M. STEUART - 


Director; Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


OUGH its census of manufactures, 
the Bureau of the Census provides 
accurate and timely statistics on the 

production and development of the rub- 
ber industry. These statistics, gathered 
quinquennially from 1899 to 1919 and 
biennially since 1919, afford a graphic 
picture of the enormous growth of this 
important industry. 

++ 

The value of these statistics on pro- 
duction to the industry is recognized 
and they are utilized by manufacturers 
of rubber products in planning their op- 
erations. : 

In connection with the new census of 
distribution, the Bureau is also now 
making available valuable statistics on 
the distribution and marketing of rub- 
ber products. Covering manufacturers’ 
sales as well as the wholesale and retail 
trades, the census of distribution gives, 
for the first time, a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the distribution of rubber prod- 
ucts, and also information on potential 
outlets and markets. 

For the census of manufactures, the 
rubber industries are divided into three 
classes, namely (1) Rubber tires and in- 
ner tubes; (2) rubber boots and shoes; 
and (3) rubber goods, other than tires, 
inner tubes, and boots and shoes. 

The “rubber tires and tubes” indus- 
try embraces those establishments which 
are engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of pneumatic tires, inner tubes, and 
solid and cushion rubber tires, for any 
class of vehicles. 

The establishments assigned to the 
“rubber boots and shoes” industry are 
those whose leading products are rub- 
ber boots, shoes, overshoes, and canvas 
rubber-soled shoes. 

+ + 


The principal products of the “rubber 
goods, other than tires, inner tubes, and 
boots and shoes” industry are rubber 
belting and hose, rubber heels, rubber 
soles, reclaimed rubber, rubberized fab- 
rics, and hard-rubber goods. (The rub- 
ber-goods industry does not include the 
manufacture of rubber-insulated wire 
and cable, which are treated as prod- 
ucts of the “electricale machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies” industry.) 

Manufactures statistics for 1929 show 
that there were 525 establishments in 
the rubber industries, and their com- 
bined productions amounted to $1,117,- 
460,252. These establishments gave em- 
ployment to an average of 149,148 wage 
earners during 1929, and paid wages 
totaling $207,305,857; while the cost of 
materials, containers, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy used by the estab- 
lishments, amounted to $578,677,681. 
Those combined figures provided a broad 
measurement of the size and importance 
of the rubber manufacturers in the in- 
dustrial field. 

In the rubber tires and inner tubes 
industry, there were 91 establishments 
with productions valued at $770,176,890; 
in the rubber boots and shoes industry, 
there were 22 establishments with total 
productions of $102,537,625; and of all 
other rubber manufacturers, there were 
412 establishments with productions 
totaling $244,745,737 in value. 

Detailed statistics are also given in 
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Topical Survey of the. Federal Government 


DEVELOPMENT AND OUTPUT 
OF RUBBER INDUSTRY 








Shown in Statistics Gathered by Census Bureau 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Goverement io the basic production and 
The present series deals with rubber. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Rubber,” to appear in the issue o 
July 7, E. G. Holt, Chief, Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and ‘pee 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, will discuss the activities of the Rubber 


Consumption of Products 


the census of manufactures tabulations 
on-the operations of thé rubber plants; 
the value of products, by class and quan- 
tity, for the United States and by States; 
crude and reclaimed rubber consumed 
and on hand, and other important mate- 
irals consumed; crude rubber consumed, 
by class of products made; prime movers, 
motors, generators, and consumption of 
purchased electric energy; and wage 
earners, by months, for the United States 
and by States. 


+ + 

In the reports showing the distribu- 
tion of manufacturers’ sales, the mar- 
keting channels used by manufacturers 
of rubber products are shown with the 
importance of each. For example, these 
reports show that of the sales made by 
manufacturers of tires and inner tubes 
in 1929, amounting to $770,177,000, about 
48 per cent, or $373,314,000 was to their 
own wholesale branches, and less, than 
1 per cent to their own retail branches. 
Their sales to wholesale dealers totaled 
about 8 per cent, and to retail dealers 
about 17 per cent, while their sales to 
automobile manufacturers, operators of 
truck fleets, etc., so-called industrial 
consumers, accounted for about 25 per 
cent of their total sales. 

Manufacturers of rubber boots and 
shoes also sell principally through their 
own wholesale branches. Of the total 
sales in 1929 amounting to $102,538,000, 
52.4 per cent, or $53,661,000 was to whole- 
sale branches; 24.2 per cent to whole- 
salers, and 23.4 per cent to retailers. 
These figures were collected from 22 es- 
tablishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of these commodities. They 
do not include the distribution of $16,- 
405,025 worth of rubber boots and shoes 
made as secondary products in other 
industries. 

The wholesale trade reports, now be- 
ing issued for States, give statistics on 
the sales of the so-called general line 
of rubber goods, of tires and tubes, and 
of crude rubber by wholesale merchants 
and establishments performing the 
wholesale function in business. For ex- 
ample, the report for the State of Cali- 
fornia shows that there are 51 estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in selling 
tires and tubes, and that their sales 
in 1929 amounted to $28,304,950. The 
report also shows that the credit sales 
of those establishments totaled $18,250,- 
094; their sales to ultimate consumers 
at retail amounted to $246,837, and to 
industrial consumers, $899,615. There are 
nine establishments handling a general 
line of rubber products, and their sales 
in 1929 totaled $12,376,088: There are 
also four establishments in California 
handling crude rubber, and their net 
sales amounted to $1,417,895. (Whole- 
sale establishments are classified in the 
Census of Distribution in accordance with 
their major lines of merchandise.) 


+ 

The retail trade reports for States show 
the number of filling stations selling 
tires and tubes, and tire and accessory 
shops, and other retail establishments. 
For rubber products manufactures, they 
also show the total retail establishments 
that generally handle, and also those 
likely to handle, the various rubber 
products. ; 


Jobs for Idle on Public Works 


Economy and Relief Policies of Mlinois 
By LOUIS L. EMMERSON 


Governor of Illinois 


N CONSIDERING the benefits from road 
: construction, we must not overlook the 

fact that it has been of unusual impor- 
tance during the past two years because of 
its relationship to unemployment. In the 
State of Illinois, road building has fur- 
nished direct employment to as many as 
20,000 men a year. But these are only a 
part, because, for every man working on 
road construction, three others are employed, 
at least in part, in supplying equipment and 
raw materials. 

Under such conditions as those we are 
facing, such a volume of’ work is of monu- 
mental importance, and there have been 
those who have urged that, as an employ- 
ment measure, roads be developed even more 
rapidly than at present, and that additional 
roads be added to the systems—even though 
traffic is not sufficiently heavy to justify 
their construction. 

I favor most strongly construction of essen- 
tial public works of any nature, wherein the 
need justifies the expense involved; but I 
can not sponsor public works, merely as a 
means of creating employment, because, in 
the end, such useless expenditures defeat, 
their own purpose. 

Business recovery depends primarily upon 
the return to the buying market of those 
now absent, as well as the retention of the 
ability to trade now enjoyed by those with 
regular employment. Every unnecessary tax 
increase reduces that ability to buy; and, in 
direct proportion to the degree in which it 
reduces buying, it reduces employment in 
our stores, and sets up a never-ending chain, 
which eventually finds its way to the fac- 
tories, the mines and the farms. 

The attention which the current business 
condition has fixed on the mounting costs 
of governmental agencies, has been of real 
value to the Nation. We all agree that those 


costs are too high, and we unite in de- 
manding that they be reduced. But what we 
have not been able to understand is that, 
generally speaking, neither government it- 
self, nor the public officials chosen to ad- 
minister it, are to blame for the high taxes, 
but rather each of us as individuals. 

It is hitman nature to pass the buck, or to 
select a goat to blame for our ills. In times 
of adversity, public officials~be they of the 
city, county, State or Nation—make excellent 
subjects on whom to place the blame. 

I know that I, along with other public 
officials, have been charged with increasing 
taxes by the creation of State positions, in 
order to gain political strength. On the 
other hand, I have been blamed by politicians 
for making drastic cuts in the State per- 
sonnel. The facts are that in Illinois, ap- 
propriations for the 1k code departments 
under the Governor, have been reduced. In 
addition, we managed to turn back to the 
State treasury the last biennium over $6,- 
000,000 of the funds appropriated to these 
departments, and of that $6,000,000, a large 
portion was appropriations for pay rolls, 

Serious reflection, and a willingness to be 
fair, must lead anyone to the admission that 
officeholders and officeholding is responsi- 
ble for only a smali proportion of the in- 
crease in national and State governmental 
costs. 

In my opinion, no one thing, but a com- 
bination of many, will bring the tax reduc- 
tions which we so ardently desire, and which 
will be a direct stimulus to business. 

In the first place, we must change taxing 
methods, so that real property will not con- 
tinue to be charged with an excessive share 
of the cost of government. 

At the same time, every endeavor must be 
made to operate existing functions of gov- 
ernment as econontically as possible. Dupli- 


error.” 


JAMES K. POLK 


President of the United States 1845-1849 


. “Under no other system of government has reason 
‘been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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Discrimination against School 


in Retrenchment Policies + + 





Economies Applied to Educational System 
Disproportionate to Savings Enforced on 
Other Public Services under Criticism 





By JAMES H. RICHMOND 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


URING this period of acute financial dis- 
D tress no other organized agency of so- 


ciety has been subjected to greater at-@ 


tack than our public schools, despite the fact 
that they have rendered a better account 
of their stewardship than any other branch 
of government. 

These attacks occasion no surprise; for the 
paradox is well established that when society 
gets “down on its luck” it usually resorts to 
the destructive practice of picking to pieces 
and ungenerously penalizing those social divi- 
sions that are most necessary to the main- 
tenance of a well-ordefed society. 

This public is always quick to criticize those 
service agencies least capable of defending 
themselves due, primarily, to the eleemosy- 
nary character of the services they are called 
upon to render. 

Why does society center its attack upon 
our educational systems? They are not re- 
sponsible for the economic chaos that now 
exists; they have contributed nothing to that 
mental and financial inflation that has 
brought our people to their present unhappy 

light. 

On the other hand, the public school is 
one of the few responsible supports of our 
government that has measured up in this 
trying situation. Our schools have kept the 
faith. 

++ 


In some instances, leaders of great indus- 
trial corporations, in order to deflect criti- 
cism from their own incompetent and ques- 
tionable tactics, have established a smoke 
screen for themselves by direct attack on 
public schools. This has been true in the 
State of Kentucky. 

Against this unfair and unwarranted criti- 
cism the schools must protect themselves. 
They demand a square deal from the court 
of public opinion. 

Schools should not be exempt from legiti- 
mate criticism. On the other hand, they 
should welcome it, and do. 

Our profession is fully cognizant of exist- 
ing weaknesses in our school systems. Weare 
first to sense them, and first to undertake 
their correction; but despite these weak- 
nesses, I do not hesitate to say that the pub- 
lic ‘schools of America have more nearly 
measured up to their obligations in this crisis 
than any other branch of our government. 

The taxpayer has received a larger measure 
of value from his school dollar than from 
any other tax dollar required of him. There 
are few sinecure positions in educational 
organizations; and one does not discover any 
urge on the part of politicians to invite or 
to permit members of the teaching profes- 
Sion to “enjoy the flesh pots of Egypt for 
@ season.” 

In this trying period, the public schools of 
America have served this Nation well. To im- 
pose upon them the major burden of neees- 
sary retrenchment is an indefensible policy 
of gross discrimination. And yet that is 
exactly what has happened. 

t+ 

In my State schools are bearing the brunt 
of the retrenchment program. Public school 
systems covet the privilege of assuming their 
legitimate part of such a program; but to 
leave them the chief victims of a reduced 
budget is an evidence of social dishonesty. 

One city in my State has required its 
school system to carry every dollar of its re- 
trenchment; another, has imposed upon its 
schools 14 cents out of every 15 cents of its 
nego governmental costs; and in scores of 
our cities and counties the added weight of 
a restricted fiscal policy has fallen with a 
much heavier hand upon the school than 
upon the other divisions of public service. 

Teachers are suffering greater cuts in their 
Salaries than other servants of the public, 
despite the fact that, in most instances, 
they have always been miserably underpaid. 
It is this unfair discrimination that I resent. 

For organized society to take advantage 
of an ethical, professional group, whose basic 
services intimately affect every American 
home, and to take such advantage, largely 
because they know that school-teachers are 
reluctant to resort to the vuigar manipula- 
tion of, bloc tactics, is a severe indictment of 
our people. 

But on every hand we hear the criticism 
that our teachers are paid too much. and that 
our school organizations cost too much 
money. I shall not dignify the former criti- 
cism by taking the time to submit data to 
refute it, complete and overwhelming as these 
data are. Measured in terms of the invest- 
ment of time and money and valued by the 
character of the service required, the teacher 
is the poorest paid person in our social set-up. 

In Kentucky, we are endeavoring to check 
the ridiculous propaganda that teachers are 
overpaid, by comparing the salaries of teach- 
ers with other employes of the State gov- 
ernment. 


++ 

We are calling to the attention of the 
public that the average salary of a State em- 
ploye for general administration, school men 
excepted, is $2,210; whereas, the average sal- 
ary for those engaged in educational admin- 
istration and supervision is $1,286. We are 
also calling the public’s attention to the fact 
that the average salary of a teacher in Ken- 
tucky is, approximately, $1,000, and the av- 
erage salary of a rural school teacher, and 
our State is essentially rural, is $720. 

Instead of meetifig this propaganda with 
reckless and, unsupported statements, char- 
acteristic of the pronouncements of those who 
contend that teachers are overpaid, we are 
assembling reliable data to show that they 
are miserably underpaid and, further, that 
they are the victims of indefensible discrimi- 
nation. 

Let us give some consideration, however, 
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cations in governmental service must be elim- 
inated, and it may become essential that gov- 
ernmental divisions be merged, thereby cut- 
ting down the number of employes and costs 
of operations. 

And, lastly, those special minority groups 
which have been largely responsible for the 
increased cost of government—some. of which 
are now loudest in their demands for re- 
form—must permit our legislators and our 
congressmen to work out a retrenchment pro- 
gram along safe lines, with reductions being 
made where they do the least harm. 


to the charge that the cost of operating our 
schools is excessive. It is trye that it requires 
@ great amount of money to maintain our 
public school systems, much more than in 
former years; but when this outlay is meas- 
ured by the millions of people served, and 
when the increased demands of the public 
are taken into consideration, the costs are 
not excessive. 

The rapid expansion of our public school 
service has been the result of popular man- 
date; and any effort to restrict this service 
meets with prompt and compelling resistance. 
If the people insist upon an ever-widening 
school program and create it, they have no 
right to complain about the added cost of its 
support. 

Economics which would strengthen rather 
than weaken the efficiency of our schools can 
be effected. Some economies in this cate- 
gory have been realized through the per- 
sistent efforts of school administrators and 
usually over the opposition of many short- 
sighted and selfish peore. 

- + 


Not infrequently those who résist the intro- 
duction of such policies are those who howl 
most about the mounting costs of public edu- 
cation. Let a school leader undertake to 
coordinate and simplify his organization by 
adopting a policy of consolidation of schools, 
and immediately the people are at his throat, 
notwithstanding the fact that his plan offers 
cheaper and better schools. 

The progress and efficiency of our schools 
are dependent upon the sanction of the pub- 
lic. In Kentucky hundreds of thousands of 
dollars could be saved each year if the peo- 
ple would permit our school leaders to re- 
vamp the school organization. Some prog- 
ress is being made in this matter, but much 
temains to be done. 

But even if our schools were permitted to 
effect all desirable economies, nevertheless, 
it would cost more. money to operate them 
than in former years. The reasons are 
patent. 

The demands made upon our school sys- 
tems have increased enormously in the pass- 
ing years. A greater percentage of our popu- 
lation is now attending school—for longer 
sessions and for a greater number of years. 

These pupils are being housed in better 
buildings, have the facilities of better equip- 
ment, and are being taught by better teach- 
ers, who offer a broader and richer curricu- 
lum—a curriculum that is designed to serve 
without discrimination a complete cross- 
section of society. The public has demanded 
this improved and expanded service, is im- 
patient of its restriction; and, in all fair- 
ness, should not complain of its cost. 

Compare the schools of today with those 
of a quarter of a century ago. There are to 
be found in our better school systems of the 
present nursery schools, kindergartens, op- 
portunity classes, classes in home economics 
and vocational agriculture, vocational re- 
habilitation service, trade schools, schools for 
crippled children, prevocational courses, the 
junior high school, the junior college, night 
schools, and classes in adult education. Every 
one of these divisions, and others, has been 
added at the mandate ‘of the public, and 
that same public is reluctant to sanction the 
discontinuance of a single item of the pro- 
gram. 

++ 

A sound and generous policy of popular 
education is essential to a democracy’s well- 
being. The support extended our public 
schools is not to be classed as a mere gra- 
tuity, but must be recognized as a basic busi- 
ness investment and an essential safeguard 
of democratic institutions, for after all, the 
primary function of the school is training for 
citizenship. 

If this discovery of ours is to be made “safe 
for the world,” our people must be schooled 
in the arts and sensitive to the obligations 
of popular government. To hamper our 
courts is to restrict justice; to restrain our 
commerce is to block economic progress; to 
stifle, religion is to undermine our morals; 
and neglect the education of our children 
is to choke the channels of material, intel- 
lectual and spiritual power. 


Seeking Uniformity 
in Classifying 
Occupations 


Ismar Baruch 
Assistant Director, United 
State Personnel Classifica- 

tion Board 


OGRESS has been made toward coordi- 

nation of occupational nomenclature 
within given communities. An interesting 
current example is the industrial survey now 
being directed in Baltimore and Cumberland, 
Md. by the employment commissioner of 
the State of Maryland under the joint aus- 
pices of several city, State, and commercial 
organizations, ’ 

The principal objectives of this survey are 
to collect information regarding the duties, 
tasks, and qualification requirements of in- 
dustrial and commercial positions in the 
communities; to segregate these positions 
into classes on the basis of likenesses and 
differences in the work which they involve; 
to develop specifications describing the work 
and qualification requirements of each class 
of positions; and to establish a standard name 
for each such class. 

The division on industry and trade of the 
Social Science Research Council is also ac- 
tively interested in the general problem of 
nationally uniform occupational nomencla- 
ture and nationally coordinated job specifi- 
cations. It recently has held conferences of 
specialists under its auspices and is endeav- 
oring to work out plans for experimental de- 
velopment of methods and procedures in 
certain selected communities. . 

National uniformity of occupational nomen- 
clature and national coordination of specifi- 
cations of classes of positions are matters 
that lie far off in the future. It is inevitable 
that this should be so. The procedure of 
Standardizing and defining occupational 
nomenclature is a gradual one, because it 
must come about through mutual agreement. 



















